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NE OF THE SALIENT AIMS of modern anthropology, conceived as a 
science, is to define recurrent sequences of cause and effect, that is, to formu- 

late cultural laws. This paper is concerned with recurrent features in the social, 
economic, and religious organization of peasant groups in two world areas, widely 
separated by past history and geographical space: Mesoamerica* and Central 
Java.* These have been selected for comparison, because I have some measure of 


acquaintance with Mesoamerica through field work, and a measure of familiarity 
with the literature dealing with the two areas. 

The cultural configuration which I wish to discuss concerns the organization 
of peasant groups into closed, corporate communities. By peasant I mean an 
agricultural producer in effective control of land who carries on agriculture as a 
means of livelihood, not as a business for profit.* In Mesoamerica, as in Central 

1 This paper represents an effort to contribute to the aims and methods of the Project for 
Research on Cross-Cultural Regularities, directed by Julian Steward at the University of Illinois. 
The writer was Research Associate of the Project from 1954-55. He is grateful for comments and 
suggestions to Julian Steward, Robert Murphy, and Charles Erasmus, as well as to those friends 
of the Project who heard a reading of a first draft of this paper at the Symposium on Cross- 
Cultural Regularities, held at the University of Illinois on June 16th, 1955. 

2 For a deiinition of Mesoamerica in culture-area terms, see Kirchhoff, 1952, pp. 17-30. In 
this paper, the term is used as short-hand for Mexican and Guatemalan communities which 
conform to the configuration discussed. See Wolf, 1955, pp. 456-461. 

3 Central Java is a region of rice-growing nucleated villages with a tendency to communal 
land tenure. It was also the main center of commercial sugar and indigo production which pro- 
moted communal tenure and dense populations. Western Java is characterized by cattle-breeding 
rather than by agriculture; Eastern Java is occupied by small hamlets, scattered among individually 
held rice fields (Furnivall, 1939, p. 386). Central Java is used as short-hand for Javanese com- 
munities which conform to the configuration discussed. 

4 Wolf, 1955, pp. 453-454. 
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Java, we find such agricultural producers organized into communities with similar 
characteristics. They are similar in that they maintain a body of rights to posses- 
sions, such as land. They are similar because both put pressures on members to 
redistribute surpluses at their command, preferably in the operation of a religious 
system, and induce them to content themselves with the rewards of “shared pov- 
erty.” They are similar in that they strive to prevent outsiders from becoming 
members of the community, and in placing limits on the ability of members to 
communicate with the larger society. That is to say, in both areas they are cor- 
porate organizations, maintaining a perpetuity of rights and membership; and 
they are closed corporations, because they limit these priv leges to insiders, and 
discourage close participation of members in the social relations of the larger 


Outright communal tenure was once general in both areas. In Java, such tenure 
still survived in a third of all communities in 1927, while land in more than a 
sixth of all communities was still redistributed annually. Such land consisted of 
the community’s most valuable land, the irrigated rice fields. Yet even where 
communal tenure has lapsed, jurisdiction over land by the community remains 
important. Communities may deny or confirm the rights of heirs who have left 
the village to inherit village lands;* they may take back and issue land to some- 
one else if a member leaves the community;* or they may take back land issued 
if a member commits a crime.* Aliens may settle in such a community as share- 
croppers, but may not inherit or buy the land they work. Community members 
have priority in the purchase of village lands." And members do not have the 
right to pledge their land as security."* 

Estimates concerning the survival of land-holding communities in Meso- 
america tend to vary greatly. McBride estimated that in Mexico, in 1854, there 
were some 5,000 “agrarian corporations” in possession of 11.6 million hectares, but 
that in 1923 land-holding communities survived only in “certain out-of-the-way 
parts of the country.”** Tannenbaum, in turn, calculated that in 1910 about 16 
percent of all Mexican villages and 51 percent of the rural Mexican population 
lived in “free villages,” that is, villages not included in some large estate.’* This 
computation has been criticized by Simpson who follows Luis Cabrera in holding 
that “by the end of the Diaz regime [in 1910] . . . 90 per cent of the villages 
and towns on the central plateau had no communal lands of any kind.”** A recent 
estimate holds that in 1910 41 percent of land-holding communities still main- 


Boeke, 1953, p. 65. 10 Boeke, 1953, p. 31; Haar, 1948, p. 97. 
11 Haar, 1948, p. 113. 


948, p. 85; Oci, 1948, pp. 24-25. 12 McBride, 1923, pp. 133, 135. 
p. 85. 13 Tannenbaum, 1929, pp. 30-37. 
, p. 119; S’Jacob, 1951, p. 143. 14 Simpson, 1937, p. 31. 
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tained communal tenure, though on an illegal basis.’* Today, there is a general 
tendency to maintain communal tenure on hillsides and forests, but to grant pri- 
vate ownership over valley bottoms and garden plots.’® Even in such cases, how- 
ever, communities can and do prohibit the sale of land to outsiders and limit the 
right of members to pledge land as a security on loans.’ In contrast to Central 
Java, periodic re-allotment of land to community members seems to be rather rare 
in Mesoamerica.** 

Peasant communities in both areas show strong tendencies to restrict member- 
ship in the community to people born and raised within the boundaries of the 
community. The community is territorial, not kinship-based.’® Rules of community 
endogamy further limit the immigration of new personnel. These rules are char- 
acteristic of Mesoamerica; they occur only occasionally in Central Java.” 

Membership in the community is also demonstrated by participation in religious 
rituals maintained by the community. In Java, each community is charged with 
the maintenance of proper relations with its spirits and ancestors. The rituals which 
serve this function cannot be carried on by the individual.** Each year the land 
is ritually purified (slametan bresih desa), the community spirit is feasted (sedekah 
bum), and offerings are made to the souls of the dead (njadran).™* The religious 
official — in the past usually the chief, but nowadays more often the land super- 
visor and diviner of the community*® — is looked upon as “a personification of 


the spiritual relation of the people to their land.”** In Mesoamerica, there is no 
evidence of ancestor worship or propitiation as such.”* Yet each community tends 
to support the cult of one or more saints. The functions associated with these cults 
are delegated to members of the community. A man gains social prestige by 





15 Gonzalez Navarro, 1954, p. 129. 

16 Aguirre and Pozas, 1954, pp. 192-198; Carrasco, 1951, pp. 101-102; Tax, 1952, p. 61. 

17 Aguirre, 1952a, p. 149; Carrasco, 1951, p. 102; Carrasco, 1952, p. 17; Lewis, 1951, 
p. 124; Tax, 1953, pp. 68-69; Wagley, 1941, p. 65. 

18 Tax, 1952, p. 60. 

19 Haar, 1948, pp. 51, 71; Lekkerkerker, 1938, p. 568; Guiteras, 1952, pp. 99-100; Red- 
field and Tax, 1952, p. 33. 

20 Haar, 1948, p. 155; Redfield and Tax, 1952, p. 31. 

21 S’Jacob, 1951, p. 140. 

22 Haar, 1945, pp. 24, 28; Katrenburg, 1951, p. 16; Ploegsma, 1936, p. 4; Supatmo, 1943, 
p. 2. 

23 Haar, 1948, pp. 91-92. 

24 Ibid. 

25 I should like uw express a guess that further field work might reverse this statement. Ic 

is possible, for instance, that the cemetery plays a much greater symbolic role in Mesoamerican 

life than is generally suspected. The Mazatec of the Papaloapan River valley, about to be re- 
settled, took great care to transfer the bones of their dead from their old to their new villages 
(Pozas, personal communication). The annual feast of the dead may have more communal 
function than is generally assumed. 
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occupying a series of religious offices charged with these functions; these tend to 

be ranked in a prescribed ladder of achievement. Often, they carry with them 

a decisive voice in the political and social affairs of the community.” Apparently 

only members of the community are normally admitted to such religio-political 
tion. 

In both areas, the community motivates its members to expend surpluses in the 
operation of a prestige economy. The prestige economy operates largely in support 
of the communal religious cult, and allied religious activities. In Central Java, 
where cattle are sy-abolic of land-ownership,”” wealth is expended conspicuously 
in cattle sacrifices, as well as in a large number of ritual feasts (slametans) offered 
by private individuals to ward off evil or difficulties, to celebrate special events 
in the life-cycle, to mark holidays, and to emphasize stages in the production of 
rice.** Similarly, pilgrimages to Mecca earn prestige at the cost of large stores of 
surplus wealth. In 1927, the cost of such a pilgrimage was estimated at 1,000 
florin. In that year, 60,000 Indonesians made the voyage, spending 60 million 
florin in the process, “an enormous sum for so poor a country.”** In Mesoamerica, 
adult members of the community generally undertake to finance part of the cult 
of one or more saints, when they assume religious office. Expenditures may prove 
economically ruinous, though they earn great social prestige for the spender.*® 

In both areas, we not only encounter a marked tendency to exclude the out- 
sider as a person, but also to limit the flow of outside goods and ideas into the 
community. This tendency is often ascribed to “inherent peasant conservatism” or 
to adherence to “static needs,” but may actually represent the complex interplay 
of many factors. Villagers are poor, and unable to buy many new goods. The 
goods purchased must be functional within peasant life. Peasant needs in both 
areas are met by marketing systems which serve only the peasantry, and which 
are organizationally and culturally distinct from other marketing systems within 
the larger societies to which they belong. Such markets also have similar character- 
istics, They tend to offer a very high percentage of objects manufactured by peas- 
ant labor within the peasant household. They show a high proportion of dealings 
between primary producers and ultimate consumers. They are characterized by 
small purchases due to the limited amount of consumer purchasing power. In 
both areas, moreover, we find regular market days in regional sequence which 
make for a wide exchange of an assortment of local products, probably much larger 


26 Camara, 1952; Redfield and Tax, 1952, pp. 36-38. 

27 Boeke, 1953, p. 46. 

28 Geertz, 1956, pp. 138-140; Landon, 1949, pp. 156-158; Supatmo, 1943, p. 9. 
29 Vandenbosch, 1942, p. 27. 

30 Aguirre, 1952a, pp. 234.242; Cimara, 1952, pp. 155-157. 
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than any store-keeper could hope to keep in his store.** Such markets can only 
admit goods which are congruous with these characteristics. The goods sold must 
be cheap, easily transportable, adaptable to the limited capital of the seller. Only 
goods such as these will reach the peasant household. 

In both areas, moreover, peasant communities maintain strong attitudes against 
accumulated wealth. In Mesoamerica, display of wealth is viewed with direct hos- 
tility. In turn, poverty is praised and resignation in the face of poverty accorded 
high value.** We have seen how much surplus wealth is destroyed or redistributed 
through participation in the communal religious cult. In Java, there are similar 
pressures to redistribute wealth: 


+ + + every prosperous person has to share his wealth right and left; every windfall 
must be distributed without delay. The village community cannot easily tolerate eco- 
ee ern ae OS ey ee es ny on 
as part of the community. 


Surplus wealth thus tends to be siphoned off, rather than to be directed towards 
the purchase of new goods.** 

It is further necessary to point out that closed corporate peasant communities 
in both areas are socially and culturally isolated from the larger society in which 
they exist. The nature of this isolation will be discussed below. This general iso- 
lation of the peasant community from the larger society is, however, reinforced 
by the parochial, localocentric attitudes of the community. In Mesoamerica, each 
community tends to maintain a relatively autonomous economic, social, linguistic, 
and politico-religious system, as well as a set of relatively exclusive customs and 
practices.*® In Gillin’s words, “the Indian universe is spatially limited and its 
horizon typically does not extend beyond the limits of the local community or 
region.” ** In Central Java, similarly, each community is a separate sociocultural 
universe.*" Such localocentrism is a form of “ignorance [which] performs specifi- 
able functions in social structure and action.”** It serves to exclude cultural 
alternatives by limiting the “incentives on the part of individuals of the groups 

31 Re Java, see Boeke, 1953, pp. 48, 75; Lekkerkerker, 1938, pp. 728-729; Ploegsma, 1936, 
p. 24. Re Mesoamerica, see Foster, 1948, p. 154; Pozas, 1952, pp. 326-338; Wherten, 1948, 
pp. 357-360. Whetten’s account is a summary of a manuscript by B. Malinowski and Julio de la 
Se, Pte ce eee eee 





published. 

32 See e.g. Carrasco, 1952, pp. 47, 48; Lewis, 1951, p. 54; Tumin, 1950, p. 198; Tumin, 
1952, pp. 85-94, 

33 Boeke, 1953, p. 34. See also Geertz, 1956, p. 141. 

34 See Kroef, 1956, p. 124. 

35 Redfield and Tax, 1952, p. 31; Tax, 1941, p. 29. 


36 Gillin, 1952, p. 197. 
37 Ploegsma, 1936, p. 5. 38 Moore and Tumin, 1949, p. 788. 
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in social interaction to learn the ways of their neighbors, for learning is the psycho- 
logical crux of acculturation.”** In Mesoamerica, such exclusion of cultural al- 
ternatives*® is strongest in the area of the costumbres, those religious and social 
features of the community which — in terms of this paper — help to maintain 
its closed and corporate character.*’ In Java, similarly, communities show a 
tendency to 


. preserve a balance by averting and fighting every deviation from the tradi- 
tional pattern. 

. . . when the villager seeks economic contact with western society, he does not 
enjoy the su of his community. Quite the contrary. By so doing he steps outside 
the bounds of the community, isolates himself from it, loses its moral support and is 
thrown on his own resources. ** 

Peasant communities in both areas thus show certain similarities. Both main- 
tain a measure of communal jurisdiction over land. Both restrict their member- 
ship, maintain a religious system, enforce mechanisms which ensure the redistribu- 
tion or destruction of surplus wealth, and uphold barriers against the entry of 
goods and ideas produced outside the community.** These resemblances also mark 
their differences from other kinds of peasant communities. They form a contrast, 
for instance, with the “open” peasant communities of Latin America where com- 
munal jurisdiction over land is absent, membership is unrestricted, and wealth is 
not redistributed.** They also contrast with the peasant communities of a society 
like pre-British Uganda where access to scarce land was not an issue, and where 
local groups consisted of client families, united in temporary allegiance to a com- 
mon chief by hopes of favors, bounty, and booty in war, yet able to change their 
residence and to better their life chances through changes in loyalties when these 
were not forthcoming.** Differences also appear when the corporate communities 
discussed in this paper are compared with the peasant communities of China. In 
China, free buying and selling of land has been present from early times. Com- 
munities are not endogamous and rarely closed to outsiders, even where a single 


39 Hallowell, 1955, p. 319. 

40 Linton, 1936, pp. 282-283; Moore and Tumin, 1949, p. 791. 

41 Beals, 1952, pp. 229-232. See also Beals, 1946, p. 211. 

42 Boeke, 1953, p. 29, p. 51. 

ce rae ne CRED 2 Say > antes Os See 

extended family organization, and by a tendency to divide access to land equally among the filial 

generation (Haar, 1948, p. 71; ee Ee. Bee Redfield and Tax, 1952, p. 33; Aguirre 
and Pozas, 1954, pp. 181-182). I have not discussed these similarities in this paper, because I 
feel that closed corporate community organization can coexist with various kinds of families and 
various systems of inheritance, as long as these do not imply loss of land to outsiders. This will 
be the case, for instance, even where we have extended families or lineages, as long as only sons 
inherit rights to land and residence after marriage remains patrilocal. 

44 Wolf, 1955, pp. 461-466. 45 Roscoe, 1911, p. 13, p. 269. 
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stratified “clan” or tsu held sway. Constant circulation of local landowners into 
the imperial bureaucracy and of officials into local communities where they ac- 
quired land prevented the formation of closed communities. Moreover, state con- 
trols maintained through control of large-scale water works heavily curtailed the 
autonomy of the local group. In such a society, relations between individual vil- 
lagers and individual government officials offered more security and promise than 
relations among the villagers themselves.** Peasants may thus be found organized 
into many kinds of communities; only some, however, live in closed corporate 
bodies of the kind described here. 

These casual contrasts afford another insight. In each case, the kind of peasant 
community appears to respond to forces which lie within the larger society to which 
the community belongs rather than within the boundaries of the community itself. 
The “open” peasan: communities of Latin America “arose in response to the ris- 
ing demand for cash crops which accompanied the development of capitalism in 
Europe.” ** Pre-British Uganda was characterized by political instability at the 
top, considerable personal mobility, and frequent shifts in personal allegiances, 
all of which found expression in the character of its local groups. Similarly, efforts 
to understand the peasant community in China purely in its own terms would 
be foredoomed to failure. These considerations suggest that the causes for the 
development of closed corporate communities in Mesoamerica and Central Java 
may derive from the characteristics of the larger societies which gave rise to them. 

Historically, the closed corporate peasant configuration in Mesoamerica is a 
creature of the Spanish Conquest. Authorities differ as to the characteristics of 
the pre-Hispanic community in the area,*® but there is general recognition that 
thoroughgoing changes divide the post-Hispanic community from its pre-conquest 
predecessor.*® In part, the new configuration was the result of serious social and 
cultural crises which destroyed more than three-quarters of the Indian population, 
and robbed it of its land and water supply.®° Population losses and flight prompted 
colonial measures leading to large-scale resettlement and concentration of popula- 

tion.*? The new Indian communities were given rights to land as local groups, not 
kinship-wise;** political authority was placed in the hands of new local office 
holders and made elective;** tribute and labor services were placed on a new 

46 See e.g. Fei, 1953; Fried, 1953; Fukutake, 1951; Hu, 1948, p. 91; Wittfogel, 1935; 
Witefogel, 1938; Yang, 1945, pp. 132-142. 

47 Wolf, 1955, p. 462. 

48 For a recent statement of conflicting views, see Monzén, 1949. 

49 For a masterly exposition of these changes, see Gibson, 1955. 

50 E.g. Wolf and Palerm, 1955, pp. 277-278. 

51 Zavala and Miranda, 1954, pp. 39-41. 


52 Idem, pp. 70-74. 
53 Idem, p. 80; Aguirre, 1952b; Gibson, 1955, pp. 588-591. 
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basis;** and “the rapid growth of Indian cofradias (sodalities) after the late six- 
teenth century gave to parishioners a series of organized and stable associations 
with which personal and communal identification might readily be made.”** In 
Java, similarly, corporate peasant communities did not take shape 

until after the coming of the Dutch, when for the first time the village as a territorial 


unit became a moral organism with its own government and its own land at the dis- 
posal of its inhabitants. 


At the time of the Dutch conquest, there was still “an abundance of waste” in 
Java;*" slash-and-burn farming was carried on quite generally; population densi- 
ties averaged only 33.9 persons per km*.°* The closed corporate peasant com- 
munity in Central Java thus represents an attempt to concentrate both population 
and tenure rights. 

Over the greater of Java it was only on the introduction of land revenue 
dan ditt qeanels t villages were reduced to uniformity and their lands bound 
AOR Sh ag ae er 

ting amalgamation of villages, to the promotion o ets to the status 

of independent villages.°° 


In the two areas, then, the closed corporate peasant community is a child of 
conquest; but this need not always be so. The corporate community of pre-1861 
Russia, the mir, was the product of internal colonization, rather than of foreign 
domination imposed by force of arms.* The corporate peasant community is not 
an offspring of conquest as such, but rather of the dualization of society into a 
dominant entrepreneurial sector and a dominated sector of native peasants. This 
dualization may take place in peaceful as well as in warlike circumstances, and 
in metropolitan as well as in colonial countries." 

Both in Mesoamerica and Central Java, the conquerors occupied the 
proceeded to organize labor to produce crops and goods for sale in newly estab- 
lished markets. The native peasantry did not command the requisite culturally de- 
veloped skills and resources to participate in the development of large-scale 
enterprises for profit. In both areas, therefore, the peasantry was forced to supply 


54 Zavala and Miranda, 1954, pp. 85-88; Miranda, 1952. 

53 Gibson, 1955, p. 600. 

56 Furnivall, 1939, p. 13. 

57 Idem, p. 12. 

58 Klaveren, 1953, p. 152. 

59 Furnivall, 1939, p. il. 

60 See e.g. Simkhovitsch, 1898, pp. 46-81. 

61 pematecnycpo vi nenmesie mage ta ae my ot Aw 1953. 
Te is not necessary to subscribe to all parts of the author’s theory, nor pe his predictions regarding 
the future, to appreciate the utility of his concept in the analysis of social and cultural systems. 
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labor to the new enterprises, but barred from direct participation in the resultant 
returns. In both areas, moreover, the conquerors also seized control of large-scale 
trade, and deprived the native population of direct access to sources of wealth 
acquired through trade, such as they had commanded in the pre-conquest past. 

Yet in both areas, the peasantry — forced to work on colonist enterprises — 
did not become converted into a permanent labor force. The part-time laborer 
continued to draw the larger share of his subsistence from his own efforts on the 
land. From the point of view of the entrepreneurial sector, the peasant sector re- 
mained primarily a labor reserve where labor could maintain itself at no cost to 
the enterprises. This served to maintain the importance of land in peasant life. 
At the same time, and in both areas, land in the hands of the peasantry had to be 
limited in amount, or the peasantry would not have possessed sufficient incentive 

to offer its labor to the entrepreneurial sector. It is significant in this regard that 
the relation between peasant and entrepreneur was not “feudal.” No economic, 
political, or legal tie bound a particular peasant to a particular colonist. In the 
absence of such personal, face-to-face bonds, only changes in the general conditions 
underlying the entire peasant economy could assure the entrepreneurs of a sufh- 
cient seasonal supplement to their small number of resident laborers. This was 

i in Mesoamerica in the course of the enforced settlement of the 
Indian population in nucleated communities during the last decades of the 16th 
century and the first decade of the 17th. By restricting the amount of land in 
the hands of each Indian community to six and one-half square miles, the Crown 
obtained land for the settlement of Spanish colonists. A similar process of limit- 
ing the land frontier of the native population was introduced in Java. If access to 
land thus remained important to the peasantry, land itself became a scarce resource 
and subject to intense competition, especially when the peasant population began 
to grow in numbers. 

With possibilities for accumulation limited to money-wages obtained in part- 
time employment and to occasional sales of agricultural produce or products of 
home crafts at low prices, peasant agriculture remained needs dependent on the 
expenditure of labor, a labor furnished by growing numbers of people living off 
a limited or decreasing amount of land. The technology of the peasantry thus 
remained labor-intensive, when compared with the capital-intensive and equipment- 
intensive colonist enterprises. Peasant technology is often described as “backward” 
or “tradition-bound,” in disregard of many items such as second-hand Singer sew- 
ing machines, steel needles, iron pots, nails, tin-cans, factory-woven goods, aniline 

62 For Java, see Furnivall, 1939, pp. 43-44; Kolff, 1929, p. 111; Leur, 1955, p. 92; Schrieke, 


1955, pp. 3-79; for Mesoamerica, see Gibson, 1955, pp. 586-587. 
63 Zavala and Miranda, 1954, p. 73. 
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dyes and paints, etc. which may be found in the peasant inventory. It is backward 
only because the peasant is a captive of the labor-intensive technology with which 
he must operate. He must always weigh the adoption of a new good against the 
balance of his resources. This balance includes not only financial or technical 
resources, but also “resources in people” to whom he must maintain access by 
maintaining proper cultural behavior. These human relations he could only dis- 
regard at the price of sharply increasing life risks. The labor-intensive technology 
in turn limits the amounts and kinds of technological change and capitalization 
which he can afford, as well as his consumption and his needs. 

The social and economic dualization of post-conquest Mesoamerica and Java 
was also accompanied in both areas by dualization in the administrative sphere. 
By placing the native communities under the direct jurisdiction of a special corps 
of officials responsible to the home government rather than to officials set up by 
the colonists, the home government attempted to maintain control over the native 
population and to deny this control to the colonists. By granting relative autonomy 
to the native communities, the home government could at one and the same time 
ensure the maintenance of cultural barriers against colonist encroachment, while 
avoiding the huge cost of direct administration. Thus, in Mesoamerica, the Crown 
insisted on the spatial separation of native peasants and colonists,** and furthered 
the organization of the native population into nucleated communities with their 
own relatively autonomous government. It charged these native authorities with 
the right and duty to collect tribute, organize corvée labor and to exercise formal 
and informal sanctions in the maintenance of peace and order. In Java, the 
government relied from the beginning on the codperation of the autonomous com- 
munities, by making use of the traditional channels of intermediate chieftainship. 
Administrative “contact with village society was limited to a minimum.” 
After a period characterized by emphasis on individualism and distrust of native 
communalism during the second half of the 19th century, the Dutch administra- 
tion reverted to reliance on the closed corporate peasant community at the be- 
ginning of the 20th century." 

Once the dualized system of administration began to operate, however, the 
colonists themselves found that they could often use it to their own advantage. 
In Central Java the sugar industry has preferred to rent land in block from native 
villages, and to draw on the total supply of labor in the village, rather than to 
make deals with individual villagers. Since sugar can be rotated with rice, such 

64 Zavala and Miranda, 1954, pp. 38-39. 

65 Aguirre, 1952b, p. 291; Chavez Orozco, 1943, p. 8; Gibson, 1955, p. 590; Zavala and 
Miranda, 1954, p. 82. 


66 Kroef, 1953, p. 201. See also Furnivall, 1939, pp. 118, 126, 217. 
. 67 Furnivall, 1939, pp. 182-187, 294-295. 
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rental agreements have usually specified that sugar cultivation by the colonist 
enterprise could be followed by food production on the same land by native 
peasants in an orderly rotational cycle. Thus 
the sugar cultivation of the estates and the rice and other cultivations of the popula- 
tion are, as it were, co-ordinated in one large-scale agricultural enterprise, the man- 
agement of which is practically in the hands of the sugar factory.®* 
In the last years before World War II, the total area of land rented from native 
corporate communities did not exceed 100,000 hectares or 3 percent of irrigated 
rice land. In boo years it might have been 6 percent. But sugar production was 
concentrated in Central Java, and there covered a large part of the arable area.®* 
I have argued elsewhere that a somewhat similar symbiotic relation between 
corporate peasant community and colonist enterprise can be discovered in Meso- 
america. There even the voracious haciendas reached a point in their growth where 
absorption of corporate peasant communities into the estates put too great a 
strain on the control mechanisms at their disposal, and where they found systematic 
relations with such communities on their borders beneficial and useful.” 
Within the native sector, administrative charges in both areas were thus placed 
largely on the community as a whole, and only secondarily on the individual. This 
was especially true of tribute payments and labor services. In Central Java the 
demands on land-holders became so great 
that land-holding was no longer a privilege but a burden which occupants tried to 
share with others. . . . Again, in many parts of Java, the liability to service on public 
works was confined by custom to land-holders; and, as officials wished to increase the 
number of hands available for public works, and the people themselves wished to 
distribute and reduce the burden of service on such works, it was to the interest of 
both officials and land-holders that the occupation of land should be widely shared. 
This encouraged communal possession and obliterated hereditary social distinctions." 
In Mesoamerica also, tribute and labor charges were imposed on the whole com- 
munity during the 16th and 17th centuries. Only around the beginning of the 
18th century were they charged to individuals."* The constant decrease of the 
Indian population until the mid-17th century, the flight of Indians into remote 
refuge-areas, the exodus of Indians to the northern periphery of Mesoamerica and 
to permanent settlements on colonist enterprises all left the fixed tribute-payments 
and corvée charges in the hands of the remnant population. It is reasonable to 
suppose that these economic pressures accelerated tendencies towards greater 


68 Kolff, 1929, p. 111. See also Haar, 1948, p. 85; Kolff, 1929, pp. 122-124; Pieters, 1951, 
p. 130; S’Jacob, 1951, pp. 144-145. 

69 Pieters, 1951, p. 131. 71 Furnivall, 1939, pp. 140-141. 

70 Wolf, 1956. 72 Zavala and Miranda, 1954, p. 85. 
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egalitarianism and levelling, in Mesoamerica as in Java. It is possible that the 
disappearance of status distinctions between nobles and commoners ard the rise 
of religious sodalities as dispensers of wealth in religious ceremonial were in part 
consequences of this levelling tendency. 

It is my contention that the closed corporate peasant community in both areas 
represents a response to these several characteristics of the larger society. Relega- 
tion of the peasantry to the status of part-time laborers, providing for their own 
subsistence on scarce land, together with the imposition of charges levied and 
enforced by semi-autonomous local authorities, tends to define the common life 
situation which confronts the peasantry of both societies. The closed corporate 
peasant community is an attempt to come to grips with this situation. Its internal 
function, as opposed to its external function in the social, economic, and political 
web of the dualized society, is to equalize the life chances and life risks of its 
members. 

The life risks of a peasantry are raised by any threat to its basic source of 
livelihood, the land, and to the produce which is raised on that land. These threats 
come both from within and without the community. Natural population increase 
within the community would serve to decrease the am sunt of land available to 
members of the community, as would unrestricted purchase and hoarding of land 
by individual community members. Thus, as long as possible, closed corporate 
peasant communities will tend to push off surplus population into newly-formed 
daughter villages. More importantly, however, they will strive to force co-members 
to redistribute or to destroy any pool of accumulated wealth which could poten- 
tially be used to alter the land tenure balance in favor of a few individual families 
or individuals. Purchase of goods produced outside the peasant sector of society 
and their ostentatious display also rank as major social threats, since they are 
prima facie evidence of an unwillingness to continue to redistribute and destroy 
such accumulated surplus. They are indications of an unwillingness to share the 
life risks of fellow villagers according to traditional cultural patterns. Among most 
peasant groups, as indeed among most social groups anywhere, social relations 
represent a sort of long-term life insurance. The extension of goods and services 
at any given moment is expected to yield results in the future, in the form of help 
in case of threat. Departure from the customary distribution of risks, here sig- 
nalled by a departure from the accepted disposal of surpluses, is a cause for 
immediate concern for the corporately organized peasantry, and for its immediate 
opposition. Similarly, unrestricted immigration and unrestricted purchase of land 
by outsiders would both serve to decrease the amount of land available to com- 
munity members, as it would endanger the pattern of distribution of risks devel- 
oped by community members over time. Hence the maintenance of strong defenses 
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against the threatening outsider. It must be emphasized that these defenses are 
required, because the closed corporate community is situated within a dualized 
capitalist society. They are neither simple “survivals,” nor the results of “culture 
lag,” nor due to some putative tendency to conservatism said to be characteristic 
of all culture. They do not illustrate the “contemporaneousness of the non-con- 
temporaneous.” They exist, because their functions are contemporaneous. 

This is not to say that their defensive functions are ultimately adequate to 
the challenge. The disappearance of closed corporate peasant communities where 
they have existed in the past, and the lessening number of surviving communities 
of this type, testify to the proposition that in the long run they are incapable of 
preventing change. Internal population surpluses can be pushed off into daughter 
villages only as long as new land is available. Retained within the boundaries of 
the community, they exercise ever-increasing pressure on its capacity to serve the 
interests of its members. The corporate community may then be caught in a 
curious dilemma: it can maintain its integrity only if it can sponsor the emigration 
and urbanization or proletarianization of its sons. If the entrepreneurial sector is 
unable to accept these newcomers, these truly “marginal” men will come to repre- 
sent a double threat: a threat to their home community into which they introduce 
new ways and needs; and a threat to the peace of the non-peasant sector which 
they may undermine with demands for social and economic justice, often defended 
with the desperation of men who have but little to lose. 

Secondly, while the closed corporate peasant community operates to diminish 
inequalities of risks, it can never eliminate them completely. Individual member 
families may suffer losses of crops, livestock, or other assets through accident or 
mismanagement. Some member families may be exceedingly fertile and have many 
mouths to feed, while others are infertile and able to get along with little. Indi- 
viduals whose life risks are suddenly increased due to the play of some such factor 
must seek the aid of others who can help them. Some of these risks can be met 
through the culturally standardized social relations of mutual aid and support; 
some, however, will strain these relations beyond their capacity. Individuals may 
then in desperation seek aid from members of their community or from outsiders 
whose aid is tinged with self-interest. It would seem that even the most efficient 
prestige economy cannot be counted on to dispose of all surplus wealth in the 
community. Pools of such wealth tend to survive in the hands of local figures, such 
as political leaders, or nobles, or usurers, or store-keepers. Such individuals are 
often exempt from the everyday controls of the local community, because they 
occupy a privileged position within the economic or political apparatus of the 
larger society; or they are people who are willing to pay the price of social ostra- 
cism for the rewards of a pursuit of profit and power. Such individuals offer the 
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needy peasant a chance to reduce his risks momentarily through loans or favors. 
In turn, the peasant in becoming their client, strengthens the degree of relative 
autonomy and immunity which they enjoy in the community. Such internal alli- 
ances must weaken communal defenses to a point where the corporate organization 
comes to represent but a hollow shell, or is swept aside entirely.” 
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INCLUSION AND EXCLUSION: A PROCESS 
IN THE CASTE SYSTEM OF GUJERAT 


DAVID F. POCOCK 


LTHOUGH the facts dealt with in the present paper are taken from the 
author’s field work in Gujerat* the problem with which it deals is one which 
must face many sociologists in different parts of India. The difficulty is of gaug- 
ing the status of the large amorphous caste when the behavior of the caste mem- 
bers is not uniform. A caste may be represented in two hundred or more villages 
where its local sections have a more or less strictly defined position in the hier- 
archies of those villages, which correspond to the over-all ranking of the caste in 
the area. Despite this it is usually the case that, in such large castes, the ritual 
and customary behavior upon which a claim to high status is based is only found 
at the higher economic levels. At the lower levels, which frequently constitute the 
majority of the caste, ritual standards and secular customs are practiced which 
would normally be associated with much lower castes in the area. Briefly put, the 
problem is the relation between the status which a large caste is said to have in a 
certain area and the actual fact of what I have found convenient to call 
graduality.” 

The area upon which my discussion is based is Gujerat in the north of the 
present Bombay State. Gujerat as a whole is a culture area lying between 20° ¥ 
and 24° 43’ N and 68° 25’ and 72° 22’ E. The particular area of study is the 
fertile tract of land popularly known as Chardttar in central Gujerat, an area 
corresponding approximately to the modern Kaira District. 

Many castes are represented in Chardttar but all are bound together by a 
common language and a common body of custom which allows of diversity. De- 
spite these unconscious bonds of common experience castes remain closed and 
endogamous and are arranged in a hierarchy such that the highest and the lowest 
castes are clearly placed both in each village and in the area as a whole. The posi- 
tion of smaller intermediate castes tends to be less clearly defined. 

I mention the cultural ties of the area in order to stress the fact that castes 
gauge their status in relation to other castes of the same area. A member of a 





1 Work was done among the Gujerati-speaking Hindus of East Africa and in Gujerat 
itself becween 1951 and 1954 on a grant by H. M. Treasury Scarborough Committee. 

2 By graduality is commonly meant che quality or condition of being graded where such 
gradations are slight, imperceptible, and unmarked. I limit the use of the word to the range of 
behavior observed within castes. 
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Gujerat caste is not interested in the life and status of a non-Gujerat caste about 
which it can know nothing and with which it shares a very limited experience. The 
localized caste is concerned to define its position in relation to the other localized 
castes with which it lives in close proximity. Thus we find that when a large section 
of a caste has migrated to another area it is not known in that new area by its 
own caste name but by the name of the area from which it originated. It may 
not be assimilated, that is to say given a position, in the local hierarchy for several 
generations. 

The caste which I chiefly discuss in this paper is the Patidar caste which in 
Kaira District alone numbers several hundred thousand people. It is also repre- 
sented in surrounding districts and maintains community with Patidars living in 
the cities of Baroda, Ahmedabad, and Bombay as with the large numbers who 
have emigrated to East and South Africa and to Fiji. Representatives of its 
youth are to be found in the universities of the United States and of England. 
So large a caste can be said to have its being only in the local life of the villages 
of Gujerat. It would be impossible even for the Patidars resident in Chardttar 
to have a genuine caste meeting or council. In fact the largest group within this 
caste which can be said to exercise any kind of judicial power is the council of a 
few allied villages. Even such meetings are rare; more often the local village 
offender against caste custom is dealt with — and can only be dealt with — by his 
own village caste fellows. 

A typical Charottar village is composed of sections of nearly all the castes 
represented in Chardttar. The hierarchy in which these castes are arranged has 
the local Brahmans at the top and the local Untouchables at the bottom. Be- 
tween these two poles of the hierarchy are arranged the specialized servant castes 
— barbers, potters, washermen, cobblers, iron-smiths, and carpenters together with 
non-specialized castes probably of tribal origin such as Patidars, Barias, 
Rajputs, Patenwadia and a few others. 

It may be objected by the non-Indianist that such castes as Brahmans and 
barbers ought not to be described as “local” when it is known that they are to 
be found all over India. Such an objection results from a confusion in the ethno- 
graphic material between the ritual position of a caste and the caste itself. More 
than any other single writer we owe it to Hocart’s analysis of the ritual basis of 
caste® that we are able to perceive this distinction. Thus a caste may hold the 
ritual position of Brahman or barber in a particular area, the same positions which 
other castes hold in other areas, but the people who occupy these positions in 
different areas are not considered equivalent or of the same caste. We ought not 
to confuse the presence or representation of certain territorially defined castes in 

3 A. M. Hocart, Caste (London: Methuen, 1950), passim. 
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every part of India with the presence of certain ritual experts in every Hindu 


In Charottar the non-specialist castes are the largest in point of numbers and 
the Patidar caste is the dominant caste of the area.* The Patidar are the largest 
land-owners but because of the richness of the soil and the large tobacco crops, 
all castes tend relatively to prosper. As I have already said, not all the Patidar 
live in Chardttar and consequently are not dominant wherever they are found 
nor in Charottar itself have they always been dominant.® In the past they wielded 
considerable political power and to a limited extent still do so today. By other 
castes in Chardttar they are regarded as the most respectable and the most to be 
imitated in secular matters of prestige. The Patidars of Chardttar are regarded 
by less fortunate Patidars outside the area as a sort of aristocracy and they are 
frequently willing to pay large dowries in order to marry their daughters into 
Charottar families. 

The organization of the Patidar caste reflects their practice of hypergamy. 
This is a hypergamy limited to within the caste: hypergamy between castes is 
forbidden. Although it is formally a violation of caste endogamy to marry a girl 
of another caste, the spirit of hypergamy is such that to marry a girl from outside 
is less severely penalized than would be the giving of a girl from within to a man 
of another caste. The Patidars group their villages in circles (gdl) which are 
named according to the actual or theoretical or historical number of villages in 
the circle. These circles are arranged in a hierarchy such that Six Villages at the 
top of the Charottar Patidars will take brides frorn any other village if the father 
is able to pay a substantial dowry but they refuse to give their daughters outside 
the Six Villages. Twenty-Six Villages, a circle which also has a fairly high status, 
has a similar rule and fines any father who marries his daughter outside the 
circle of Twenty-Six: it is notable however that if the father marries his daughter 
“up” (ie. into Six Villages) his punishment is lighter than if he had married 
her into a lower circle. So far from being considered dishonorable, his alliance 
with the higher villages brings him and so, ultimately, his kinsmen and associates 
more prestige. At the very bottom of this marriage scale may be found villages 
on the border of Charottar in which Patidar live but which can scarcely be called 
Patidar villages since the Patidar there are in a minority and possess little or no 
land. Such Patidar groups at the lowest social and economic level are frequently 

4 See M. N. Srinivas in Village India (ed. McKim Marriott, Memoir, American Anthropo- 
logical Association, no. 83, 1955) for a definition of the term “dominant caste.” He says there 
that a large caste may become dominant if its “position in the local caste hierarchy is not too low.” 
I would suggest that a dominant caste is almost invariably the highest in position below the local 
Brahmans where the Brahman caste is not also the dominant one. 

5 See my Movement of Castes (Man, 1955, no. 79, pp. 71-72). 
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driven to take wives from lower castes — that is, to break caste endogamy — since 
they are the victims of hypergamy which has put brides of their own caste beyond 
their reach.° 

It should perhaps be pointed out that these marriage circles are not sub-castes. 
The term sub-caste is an unfortunate one since it commonly refers in fact to an 
intermediate stage during which one part of a caste is seceding from the parent 
body and while continuing to inter-dine, has formally ceased or is ceasing to 
intermarry with it. Even when the rupture is complete at the level of action, fre- 
quently a relationship of common origin is recorded whether historic or mythic. 
This in turn raises a question concerning the view which the people themselves 
have of their castes and the difficulty of combining a necessarily formal view of 
the caste order as static with their experience of historical mobility. I have tried 
to suggest the lines along which an analysis of this problem might run elsewhere.” 

In such a large caste as the Patidar caste a variety of economic standards is 
to be expected, and in fact one can easily trace four or five economic classes 
within the caste which correspond to major groupings of the marriage circles. 
When any particular village makes more money as a result of a few good years 
of tobacco harvests, it may well endeavor to cut its ties with the other villages of 
its marriage circle and attempt to be included in the next highest circle. But this 
economic difference is not expressed in terms of economics, just as the superiority 
of one caste over another is not expressed in terms of wealth. 

The status of a caste is gauged by the extent to which it approaches in conduct 
the Brahman caste of its area and by the extent to which that local Brahman caste 
ad: “*s its proximity. A caste may model all its customs upon the local Brahmans 
but so long as the latter refuse to officiate at its ceremonies its efforts are fruitless. 
Even if a Brahman does officiate at the marriages of a particular caste he may 
still refuse to recognize the gods of that caste by offering them sacrifice. The caste 
is faced with the alternative of abandoning or changing its gods or of persuading 
the Brahmans to officiate. In Gujerat the local Brahman model demands vege- 
tarianism, early marriage, a ban upon widow-remarriage, the sacred-thread as 
marks of ritual respectability. These (with perhaps the exception of the sacred- 
thread) are the minimum criteria which a caste must meet before it can have 
any pretensions to high status. The basic fact of status is ritual purity. Although 
today certain secular standards are beginning to be more important than ritual 
ones, Hindu society is still a religious society organized, as Hocart said, for sacri- 
fice. The Brahman as sacrificiant is the standard of life just as the Untouchable is 

6 For a somewhat longer, if still brief, account of hypergamy see my essay in the Ghurye 


Felicitation Volume (Bombay: Popular Book Depot, 1954), pp. 195-204. 
7 See the concluding passages of the article in Man, 1955, already cited. 
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the standard of death. Between the representatives of this all-India opposition 
localized castes dispute precedence in the local hierarchy. 

Indian sociologists are becoming conscious that in order to understand the 
actuality of Indian life a knowledge of the ancient Hindu theory of society is 
essential. Similarly an understanding of the latter is assisted by experience of the 
former. This interaction of fact and theory, common to all societies, is particularly 
relevant when we are dealing with a civilization having its own history and litera- 
ture. An excellent example of such an approach is found in a paragraph by 
Dumézil® which is central to the theme of this paper. He opens his fourth chapter 


as follows: 


A Dialectical Formula of the Social Hierarchy of the Hindus. 

The social hierarchy of the Hindus . . . is linear only in appearance, in reality 
it involves a series of markedly Hegelian type, in which a thesis gives birth to its 
antithesis and then unites with it to produce a synthesis which, becoming in its turn 
a thesis, provides new material for the same process. For example, Brahman, Kshatrya, 
Vaishya are not to be numbered one, two, three. The Brahman defines himself first 
of all in opposition to the Kshatrya; then both collaborate in a new notion of “power” 
(ubhe virye — the two forces . . .) which at once defines itself in opposition to the 
Vaishya (Manu IX, 327); in its turn this opposition is resolved in the synthesis dvija, 
“the twice-born” which is opposed to the Sudra. 


The analysis continues and can be continued yet further along a path with 


which we are not concerned here. For the purposes of this paper I am concerned 
with the oppositions involved in the varna theory of society. We can say that the 
Brahman is defined not merely in opposition to the Kshatrya but also to all other 
varna. From the point of view of the Brahman all other varna are impure. From 
the point of view of the Brahman and Kshatrya all other varna are subject, weak 
and impure. Let us consider as an example the way in which the position of the 
Kshatrya is defined. If the lower levels of the varna hierarchy were left out of 
account, the Kshatrya would simply be the impure to the Brahman’s pure. But 
with the introduction of a third — the Vaishya — the Kshatrya becomes pure 
in relation to the latter. This distinction is reinforced, as it were, by the introduc- 
tion of a new concept, “power,” both sacred and secular, which leaves out of 
account the opposition of the Brahman and Kshatrya. To go, at the present 
moment, no further, we can see that the position of the Kshatrya (indeed the 
nature of the Kshatrya) is defined not by one opposition but by two, one to the 
higher and one to the lower levels of the hierarchy. 

Traditionally Hindu society has laid its primary stress upon the opposition 
of the pure to the impure; the priest is higher than the king. The opposition of 

8 G. Dumézil, Mitra-Varuna (Gallimard: Paris, 1940), p. 76; my translation. 
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purity to impurity is a polar opposition in the sense that the terms are contra- 
dictory and mutually exclusive; they allow no third term between them nor is 
there an alternative term for either of them. Professor Srinivas has faced this 
problem in his attempt to translate a Telugu word used by the Coorgs as “normal 
ritual status” and he shows that even this is a mild form of impurity.” 

The nature of the opposition being so, when society lays stress upon it and 
social life is organized in terms of it, it is not surprising that a hierarchy should 
emerge and that the nature of that hierarchy should be that at whatever point 
one chooses to put one’s finger the fundamental opposition between the pure and 
the impure should be revealed. From the point of view of any one caste — high 
or low — both itself and all the castes above it are pure and all those below it 
are impure. 

Wealth is not, within a certain broad limit, irrelevant. Although a millionaire 
Untouchable can never hope to change his status, for any other non-Brahman 
caste wealth is of great assistance in the struggle for status. Wealth can, for in- 
stance, enable a caste to raise the standing of its womenfolk by employing hired 
labor to do that agricultural work which otherwise would fall to women; wealth 
can more immediately be invested in expensive ceremonies for which Brahmans 
are needed. But chiefly wealth is invested in secular symbols of prestige such as 
fine houses, hospitality, sumptuous marriages, better clothing, and education. The 
model of such secular prestige is provided by the dominant caste whether it be 
non-Brahman or Brahman.’® If, in Chardttar, the Patidar dress in a certain way 
and build houses of such and such a type, then those families in lower castes, that 
have the money, will imitate the Patidar in these matters. I may add that almost 
every caste in Charottar, including the untouchable Dedh, has in its caste 
stories and legends a history of warrior and kingly origin; these claims can only 
become effective when supported by wealth suitably invested in Brahmanic and 
secular prestige. 

Imitation is the important fact here, and again it is Hocart who has drawn 
our attention to the social significance of it in India."* A non-Brahman caste of 
relatively low status does not (or did not before the advent of books) imitate an 
idea of Brahmanism nor did it have general notions of secular prestige. For it 
the models of conduct are the castes higher than itself with which it is in the 

9 MLN. Srinivas, Religion and Society among the Coorgs of South India (Oxford: Oxford 

ity Press, 1952), pp. 106-107. 

10 Ie will have been seen that in certain areas where a Brahman caste is also the large 
land-owning caste we have to distinguish between the Brahman as priest and the Brahman as 
secular power or dominant. An example of such a situation is given by Dr Gough in her account 

a Tanjore village in Village India. In the article by Srinivas in the same volume (which has 

already cited) will be found a reference to the decline of a local Brahman caste from a 


of secular dominance. 
A. M. Hocart, The Life Giving Myth (London: Methuen, 1952), Chapter 13. 
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closest proximity.’* Properly speaking, we may not even speak of one caste imi- 
tating another but rather one local section of a caste imitating another local section. 
In the light of these more general considerations I now consider a concrete 
situation in the village in which I lived and which I shall call Nanugam, a small 
village, as Chardttar villages go, of some 2,500 souls. I shall concern myself with 
two castes only, the Patidar and the Baria, a large caste lower in the local hierarchy 
than the Patidar and only slightly inferior in numbers. Although there is evidence 
that in this village the Baria were formerly the land-owners, today they are for the 
most part economically dependent upon the Patidar and together with one other 
low caste provide the labor for Patidar fields. The position of the Patidar of 
Nanugam within the Patidar caste as a whole was, both economically and Brah- 
manically considered, middle to low. A few miles away was one of the famous Six 
Villages which I shall call Métagam with a resident population of some 8,500 
souls. Although the Patidar of Motagam were so obviously wealthy and so much 
more respectable than the Patidar of Nanugam, as far as the Baria of the latter 
village were concerned, their model for emulation remained the Patidar with whom 
they lived. This is the initial situation, but as the Baria caste is almost as large 
as the Patidar caste the same graduality of standard of living and custom was to be 
observed, and this was the case for both castes both as between villages and within 
the village itself. While the leading Patidar families of Nanugam were the wealthi- 
est families in the whole village, not all the Patidar were wealthy, and some, so far 
from having their own land, worked in the fields of their caste fellows. In their 
dress and in their standard of living these low class Patidar were indistinguishable 
from the average Baria of Nanugam. Conversely not all the Baria were poor; the 
leading Baria families were equal in their standard of living to the average Patidar 
families of the village. Thus a considerable overlap of the two castes is to be 
observed in each village, varying according to the overall economic condition of 
the village, which characterizes the relation of the two castes in the whole area. 
Here we are concerned with the local manifestations of this overlap and the 
relations between sections of the same caste in different villages. A consideration 
of these matters in the two villages I have mentioned enables us to see more clearly 
how it is that, despite the economic and ritual graduality of both castes and despite 
the large overlap, it can still be said that the Patidar caste as a whole in Charottar 
is in fact the dominant caste and is recognized by the Baria and other castes as 

ritually superior. 
We have seen that the Baria of Nanugam imitate the Patidar both in secular 
12 In the village in Chardttir which I particularly studied informants could remember the 
ime when those who wore European trousers were considered to be idle spendthrifts of dubious 
character. In those days trousers were worn in the city by industrial laborers and not, as 
, by the polished youth of wealthy Patidar families. Today when the secular model sanctions 

, they are the mark of the gentleman. 
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matters of prestige and in Brahmanic custom. In fact where this imitation is most 
apparent is in the life of the leading Baria families of Nanugam. Naturally, for 
them the standard to be achieved is not that o the Nanugam Patidar generally 
but that set up by the leading Patidar families of the village. It follows then that 
to the extent that these Baria families are successful, they are more like the lead- 
ing Patidar than are many other Patidar of the village. The lowest Patidar of 
Nanugam fall behind their own leading families just as the latter in their turn 
fall short of even average standards of nearby Motagam Patidars. 

Given this situation, one might expect that, so far from there being a rela- 
tively clear picture of the respective positions of the two castes in the area hier- 
archy, the process of imitation extending over the generations would make for a 
greater uniformity of custom and that some stronger notion of class might threaten 
to cut across caste barriers in the areas where the castes overlap. 

Imitation, however, so far from making for a greater homogeneity of custom 
whether secular or sacred, in fact is associated with its opposite — repudiation. A 
caste, in a sense, establishes its identity in the body of custom which it practices 
and is superior to another caste because of those customs. It follows that if those 
very characteristics upon which it prides itself are taken over by a lower caste, 
its social identity is threatened. In the past political sanctions frequently enforced 
by the dominant caste forcibly prevented imitation. A story is told in Motagam 
which relates events only thirty years old. At that time a Baria from Nanugam 
was seen walking through Motagam wearing his dhoti in the distinctive Patidar 
style, sporting the large handle-bar moustache which Patidar of the period culti- 
vated, and smoking a portable hookah. A leading Patidar had him caught and 
forcibly shaved, and he was ordered, under pain of a beating, never to try to look 
like a Patidar again and to carry his hookah behind his back whenever he walked 
through a Patidar village. Today the lack of power to enforce such distinctions 
has made for a greater uniformity of dress, but distinctive dress is no longer 
stressed by the Patidar. This indifference to a once valued custom is the equivalent 
of repudiating it, and today the middle-class Baria models his formal or ceremonial 
appearance upon the old Patidar style of some thirty years ago. The red turban 
and the sword so prominent in Patidar marriages in the past have been relinquished 
by them in favor of the Gandhi cap and now appear with impunity at some Baria 
marriages. It should however be stressed that for Baria living in Métagam the 
model for conduct is provided by the highest Patidar families of Motagam, that is 
to say that they have the same model as the leading Patidar families of Nanugam. 
Motagam Baria are not concerned to imitate behavior which their immediate model 
has repudiated, while for their caste fellows in Nanugam the same behavior still 
carries the prestige of recent achievement. 
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Imitation of a superior custom or culture element is the act, but concealed 
behind the act is a more fundamental process which we may call arrogation. 
Arrogation is then, in this context, the contrary of repudiation. We have seen that 
a caste regards itself and all castes above itself as pure; it arrogates their purity 
to itself. This is seen quite clearly when we compare the claims which a local sec- 
tion of a caste may make with the actual behavior of the same people. A local 
group may, for instance, claim to be purely vegetarian when in fact some meat 
continues to form part of its diet. Such facts may not be called Pharisaism, for 
this arrogation of superior custom is merely the first step towards imitation which, 
after all, is arrogation realized. 

Turning from inter-caste relations we may see that they throw light upon our 
problem, for arrogation and repudiation are also at work within these large castes 
of marked graduality. We may consider the practice of widow-remarriage in rela- 
tion to the various classes into which the Patidar caste is divided. It should be made 
clear at the outset that when we take three villages as demonstrating the behavior 
of different classes we are not claiming that there are only these three classes and 
that their behavior exhausts the possibilities. The discussion that follows is an 
abstraction from the facts and serves as a heuristic model. 

Almost universally in India the remarriage of widows is forbidden by the 
canons of Brahmanic morality. Where it is practiced openly it is a sure sign of 
low status. In Chardttar one may ask any Patidar whether widows are remarried in 
his caste, and regardless of his standing he will maintain not only that the custom 
is not practiced but also that it has never been practiced. A closer examination of 
the facts reveals that behavior in this matter varies in accordance with the gradu- 
ality of the whole caste. At the lowest levels, in those villages on the fringes of 
Charottar where the Patidar cannot be said to be dominant, and where women 
work in the fields, the support of a widow is a burden for most families and the 
practice of hypergamy at the higher levels of the caste makes for a shortage of 
women. In these conditions it would be surprising to find that widow-remarriage 
was not practiced and in fact the fathers or brothers of widows are willing to have 
them remarried and find caste fellows willing to take them. Here as elsewhere the 
ceremony is of the simplest and does not call for the services of the Brahman. If we 
move to a village somewhat higher in the caste we find that the practice is still 
formally denied, but careful investigation shows that it has been the custom as 
recently as the last generation. In one such village there was evidence that several 
such marriages had taken place in the last generation of some of the leading fami- 
lies, while at the lower levels of the same village there were one or two instances 
of widow-remarriage within the last ten years. Turning to the highest villages of 
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the Patidar caste we find no living evidence of widow-remarriage which, in fact, 
has been abandoned for several generations. 

Since, in the middle-class village, the Baria imitate the Patidar in repudiating 
or at least keeping quiet about widow-remarriage, it would appear that the Baria 
of such villages are demonstrably of higher status than the Patidar of the lowest 
villages. If this is so and is repeated at every level how are we in a position to see 
the Patidar as the highest non-Brahman caste of Chardttar and how are they 
able to claim this position for themselves? In fact, here, as in the relations of 
castes, the lower sections of the Patidar caste arrogate to themselves the superiority 
of the middle and highest sections. Similarly within the village the overlap between 
the Patidar and the Baria does not put in doubt the relative positions of the two 
castes, for the lower Patidar families arrogate to themselves the superiority of 
the higher. To put our conclusions so far in a more satisfactory and sociological 
terminology, we may say that within the hierarchy of castes a caste includes itself 
with all those higher than itself, just as a middle-class village section includes 
itself with the highest classes and just as a low family in the village does with 
a higher. 

To speak of inclusion is to recognize at once its corollary exclusion. A caste 
that includes itself with a superior at the same time excludes an inferior and we 
shall see that this is also the case within the caste. By using the very name of 
Patidar a low section includes itself with the highest sections of the Patidar caste. 
Since in the eyes of an outsider belonging to another caste the Patidar caste is a 
unity, such a claim endangers the status of the highest levels and consequently 
of the caste as a whole in the area. A Patidar of Motigam cannot say that a 
Patidar of Nanugam is of low status without calling his own status in question. 
As we have seen, the difficulty is solved by the custom of hypergamy and marriage 
circles, The higher levels exclude the lower by refusing to give them their daughters 
in marriage and in this way preserve their distinctiveness without effecting a rup- 
ture in the caste. 

This need on the part of the higher levels of the Patidar caste to exclude in 
some way or other the lower levels of their own caste is understood when we con- 
sider the position of the higher Baria levels in relation to the Patidar. We have 
seen that certain families of Baria in Nanugam are the apparent superiors of some 
Patidar families in the same village and in their imitation of Brahmanic custom su- 
perior to many Patidar in other villages. This fact, which is an anomaly in the for- 
mal hierarchy of the area, is not, however, allowed to disturb the formal situation. 
The Patidar of Nanugam include the higher levels of the Baria with the lower 
levels of the Baria and so exclude them from any claim to equality. Although sev- 
eral Baria families in Nanugam are more strictly vegetarian, for instance, than 
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some Patidar in other villages, the Patidar refer to them simply as Baria and 
include them in the general statement: “The Baria eat meat.” The position of the 
highest Baria families is equivalent to that of the highest Patidar families, the 
differences are only differences of degree. The fate of the higher Baria families 
explains how it comes about that the process of inclusion and exclusion is to be 
seen at work within castes as much as between castes. 

In the foregoing a certain amount of simplification has been inevitable for the 
sake of presentation. In the description of a process one only offers successive 
stages without, for all that, being able to create the illusion of movement as in a 
film. The forces of inclusion and exclusion are in constant interplay and no situa- 
tion is as static as it appears in prose. One could, of course, go on to show that 
the leading Baria families in their own way exclude their lower caste fellows in 
their attempt to rise in status and that these same lower levels include themselves 
with the higher. Similarly the Baria as a whole claim Rajput affiliations*™® but 
their claim is repudiated by the latter who, in their turn, would possibly not be 
recognized by the Rajputs of Rajputana. 

That the process of inclusion and exclusion is a structural process can be seen 
from the fact that it is found at work even at the level of the family. The idea 
of hierarchy permeates every level of the society, and while the relations between 
families of the same caste are not formally hierarchical, the position of this or that 
family being more mutable than the positions of castes, the same fundamental 
principles affect both. We have seen that a village belonging to one marriage 
circle can sever its ties with its co-villages and attempt to include itself with a 
higher circle in the hierarchy of marriage. If the attempt is successful, a hierarchy 
of preferred marriages is formed within the circle with the newly entered village 
at the bottom. This, however, is the end result of a process which has gone on 
for some time among the Patidars of the seceding village. One family or a small 
group of closely related families in the course of a few years or slowly over a 
longer period comes to be recognized as the weathiest group in the village. It 
invests its wealth in the appropriate symbols of prestige and this is nowhere more 
apparent than in its buildings. The wealthy group will assert its separate identity 
by building adjacent houses or one large house and naming the architectural unit, 
whatever it may be, after the nearest common ancestor of the group. In the past 
such constructions were surrounded by a wall which was closed by a great gate at 
night or in times of danger. Whether this new compound is today surrounded by 
a wall, whether it is built near the houses of the wider kin group or at some dis- 
tance from them, the act of building is a formal exclusion of less fortunate kin. 

13 Shordy before I arrived in India the Bérid decided to be known henceforth as Sdlanki — 
the name of the last Hindu Rajput dynasty in Gujerat. 
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The building group may now in its marriage negotiations with other villages claim 
a distinctive being, and it has to a certain extent saved itself from being included 
by others with its less wealthy and less respectable kin. At certain feasts it will 
henceforward be recognized that only members of the new group have a right to 
attend, and only they will be expected to make the formal, and today often nomi- 
nal, contributions to the marriage expenses of one of their number. 

Although it sometimes happens that such secessions of kin groups are occa- 
sioned by or are the occasion of quarrels, contrary to what we might expect this is 
not invariably so. I was present at the return on a visit to his paternal village in 
Charéttar of a young Patidar, one of four relatively wealthy brothers resident in 
East Africa. He was strongly urged by his distant kin in the village to build a 
house in his father’s name which should be capable of housing his own and his 
brothers’ families, which should be divisible, that is to say, into at least four sepa- 
rate units. There was little likelihood of any of the brothers ever settling in India 
and the proposed house would have remained unused as many such are today in 
Charottar. The young man pointed this out, but it was brought home to him 
explicitly that he and his brothers, being well-to-do, owed it, in some sense, to their 
kin to effect this secession. The women especially pointed out how the presence in 
their village of such a noble mansion as was projected would enhance their own 
position in their marriage negotiations with other villages. They could, in a word, 
include themselves with the seceding group in the eyes of outsiders. Conversely, 
they pointed out that since the wealth of the brothers was known (and indeed 
exaggerated) they were at present ashamed in their dealings with others by being 
associated with a family that did not behave becomingly. Even when there is a 
history of hostility behind such secessions, and even when the group which has been 
seceded from resents the pride of the new group, it does nevertheless enjoy and 
profit by the reflected glory. Similarly when one family is wealthy enough to 
marry a daughter into a higher marriage circle, the new alliance, although con- 
trary to the rules of the circle, becomes a counter for other fathers in the village 
who may now ask for somewhat higher dowries when their sons are married. In 
this way one village pushes to the head and comes to be recognized within the 
circle as the one with which preferred marriages are contracted. If in the course 
of time the difference between this village and its co-villages becomes too great 
and a condition of graduality ceases to exist, then it severs its ties with them and 
endeavors to be incorporated in a higher circle. 

The condition of graduality necessary for the maintenance of the marriage 
circle is equally necessary to the caste if it is to survive as such. In the census 
reports of the last century only a small section of what is now the Patidar caste 
was known by that name and the gulf in manners and wealth between it and the 
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rest was formidable. The condition was such as might have led a contemporary 
observer to expect the fission of the whole into two distinct castes. During this 
century agricultural conditions have improved and tobacco has developed as a 
major cash crop. In addition the famine and plague of the closing years of the 
19th century drove first of all the poorer families to try their fortunes in East 
Africa. It is the wealth introduced at that level of the caste which has bridged 
the gulf between the highest and the lowest and brought about the present condi- 
tion of graduality. 

Logically the process of inclusion and exclusion is a feature of any hierarchy, 
be it of ideas or objects arranged between two poles which have been defined as 
opposite. In this paper I have been concerned with the logical fact only where it 
has become sociological, where it is enacted in a particular society. The discussion 
of the problem outlined in the opening paragraph has led to a consideration of 
a caste, a village section of a caste or a kin group within a village as existing 
between, as it were, two brackets. The group, whatever it may be, includes itself 
with the higher and is excluded by it; it excludes the lower and is included by it. 
In more general terms the discussion offers itself as an attempt in what might be 
called social ontology, to define, that is, a manner in which groups in a hierarchical 
society c:.n be described as being.** 


Unrversiry or Oxrorp 
Oxporp, ENGLAND 





14 This paper is based upon one given in the VIth Section of the Ecole Pratique des Hautes 
Beudes. I am particularly indebted to Professor L. Dumont for his discussion of various points 
which arose in the course of the seminar. 





IL COMPARAGGIO: THE ITALIAN GODPARENTHOOD COMPLEX* 
GALLATIN ANDERSON 


I 


Se i aie he have added a 
new dimension to the analysis of social organization by revealing the im- 
portance of what may be called “fictive” or “ritual” kinship in the structuring of 
many forms of interpersonal relationships. Fictive or ritual kinship may be thought 
of as an institutionalized or publicly recognized bond between individuals or 
groups in which, although it is recognized that blood relationships are not neces- 
sarily present, kinship terms of address may be used and customary forms of 
reciprocal behavior may be patterned after those of the family. Fictive kinship, in 
the form of godparent relationships, some types of sodalities, adoption, blood 
brotherhood, and formalized and unformalized friendship appears especially to 
characterize feudal and peasant societies. 

In those countries where the roots of social structure lie in and are nourished 
by Catholic dogma and tradition — especially Mediterranean Europe and Latin 
America — one of the most important forms of fictive kinship is that of the 
godparenthood relationship. The growth of the godparenthood system in Europe, 
and the varied functional roles it has played in past types of society, and in con- 
temporary Latin America, has been traced by Mintz and Wolf.” Foster has dis- 
cussed the subject from the standpoint of Spain in relationship to Spanish Amer- 
ica.* Most standard monographs on Spanish American communities tell something 
about the nature and function of the institution, and those of Spicer for Pascua* 
and Gillin for Moche® are particularly revealing. Something about the institution 
has been described for Greece and the Balkans.® 

In anthropological literature references to the godparenthood system in Italy 
are surprisingly scarce. Yet “il comparaggio,” the Italian counterpart of the Span- 
ish and Latin American “compadrazgo,” pervades all social strata and all geo- 

1 This paper is based on research carried out in San Francisco in the fall and winter of 
1955-56. The full research data were presented in an anthropology seminar on fictive kinship at 
the University of California, led by Professor George M. Foster. These data have been published 
in full as A Survey of Italian Godparenthood (Kroeber Anthropological Society Papers, no. 15, 
1956, Berkeley) . 

2 Mintz and Wolf, 1950. 

3 Foster, 1953. 

4 Spicer, 1940. 

5 Gillin, 1947. 

6 E.g., Abbot, 1903, p. 134; Rennell Rodd, 1892, p. 90; Tomasic, 1948, pp. 79-80. 
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graphical parts of Italy, and when Italians move to foreign countries the ties of 
godparenthood continue to be important. 

This paper represents an attempt to use the “study of a culture at a distance”* 
field technique to provide data from Italy suitable for analysis and comparison 
with those of the other countries just mentioned. The presence in San Francisco 
of one of the largest Italian colonies in the United States made it possible to 
locate native informants from the major regions of Italy and to interview them 
regarding godparenthood practices and related forms of ritual kinship. Questions 
were asked only about the nature and function of the institution in Italy, and no 
attempt was made to study possible changes resulting from acculturation in 
America. This method has both advantages and disadvantages. It appears particu- 
larly suited to the comparative study of one or several problems over a large area: 
with remarkable economy of time and money a comprehensive survey of this aspect 
of Italian culture was accomplished. It is less well suited to the intensive study of 
the social structure of a single community, a type of study for which there can be 
no real substitute for residence in the community itself. 

The homogeneity of Italian society is not of a national character, but is rather 
to be identified with thousands of “communes” or regional communities, of which, 
prior to World War II, more than ninety percent had less than 10,000 inhabitants, 
and accounted for over half the population of the nation.* The most numerous 
of the various classes of communes has 2,000 to 5,000 inhabitants. The commune 
is actually an administrative unit, something like a town and yet more like an 
American county, in that it may be further broken down into component villages 
which tend to remain apart, and which are self-integrated in terms of behavior, 
values, and social organization. 

The 7,000-odd communes of Italy are grouped into 91 provinces. In addition, 
the country is divided into 16 larger “compartments” — historical, climatic, and 
economic regions which have no government of their own, but which conform 
closely to the states existing prior to the unification of the country. These com- 
partments may also be regarded as divided into four major geographic divisions: 
North Italy or the Po Valley (Piedmont, Lombardy, Venezie, Liguria, and 
Emilia) ; Central Italy, where the great chain of the Apennines curves from the 
Italian Riviera to the Adriatic Sea (Tuscany, Marche, Umbria, and Lazio) ; 
Southern Italy, the Abruzzi country and Puglie tableland, where the Apennines 
extend into the heel of the Italian boot (Abruzzi, Puglie, Campania, Basilicata, 
and Calabria) ; and Insular Italy (the islands of Sicily and Sardinia) . 

In Italy geographic conditions, the smallness of communities, poor transporta- 
tion and communication, as well as local pride in the historic past, have accom- 

7 Mead and Métraux, 1953. 8 Statistics are from Instituto, 1937-1939. 
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modated kinship relations and social institutions along distinctly local lines.* It 
was to be expected that something of this regionalism would be reflected in ritual 
kinship practices. Accordingly, comparative research in terms of these communi- 
ties seemed best suited to the problem as stated. Thirty-two native informants con- 
tributed data from all compartments except Lombardy. 

Thirteen villages, eight towns and three cities are represented, as follows: 


Community* Compartment 
Piedmont 


” 


Liguria 
Colognora di Compito Tuscany 
Lucca (city) 
Castiglione dei Pepoli (town) Emilia 
Bedonia ” 
Arsie-Rivai (town) 
Venice (city) 
Albona 


” 


CENAVAwnNe 


. Frontone 

. San Benedetto del Tronto 

. Marino (town) 

. Villafourina (town) 

. Villa Sebastiano 

. Casstel di Sangro (town) 

. Rocan Felice 

. Bari (city) 

. Viggiano (town) 

. Vibo Valentia (town) 

. Riposto 

. Comiso (town) 
Piana desli Albanese ” 
Villanova Montelione Sardinia 

* All communities are villages unless otherwise indicated. 

The information gathered through the interviews is descriptive of some Italian 
patterns for accommodating, through godparenthood, wider or intensified group- 
ings of kin. A more comprehensive investigation of any single area would undoubt- 
edly provide many others. The immediate focus of these interviews, however, was 
not exhaustion of detail, but breadth of view. 

9 Lessa, 1949, p. 25. 
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“Il comparaggio” functions through the activities of individuals. Nevertheless, 
the prerogatives and obligations which mold the system and insure its continuance 
very often have wider implications, and Italian godparenthood is here examined 
as it affects the social life and organization of communities, large and small, as 
well as the lives of individuals. The schedule was worked out largely on the basis 
of Latin American studies. In general it was considered best to allow the emphasis 
upon what is, and what is not, considered salient in the “comparaggio” system to 
come from the informants, but interviews were organized so as to record, wherever 
possible, the nomenclature, the kinds of godparenthood and the ceremonies initiat- 
ing each, the duties and privileges of those ritually involved, together with sufficient 
data on regional variations within the system to provide a basis for the compara- 
tive analysis of godparenthood practices. 

Investigation was begun by determining the various types of sponsorship exist- 
ing in the communities, and the composition of the ritual group. These were found 
to fall into three categories: (1) sponsorship prescribed by the Catholic Church 
for the sacraments of baptism, confirmation, and marriage; (2) sponsorship sec- 
ondarily associated with Catholic sacraments, but not dictated by Catholic dogma 
(comara da coppola, comare dell’ orecchia) ; and (3) sponsorship associated with 
the feast of St John the Baptist. The terminology used in “il comparaggio” is 
shown in Table 1. 


II 

Baptism is the most important of the rituals in which godparents participate. 
Customarily there are two, a godfather and a godmother. In most of rural Italy, 
except the south, godparents most frequently are relatives. In urban areas, ex- 
cept in the south, there appears to be little preference for relatives over friends. 
In southern Italy, both town and country, the preference is for friends over 
relatives. 

Of thirteen villages for which evidence is available, relatives are the first choice 
in ten, and in seven of these custom virtually prescribes either the godparent for 
the first child or the order of succession for subsequent children. Most often a male 
relative of the husband (brother or father) and a female relative of similar cate- 
gory of the wife (sister or mother) stand for the first child, while for the second 
child the male relative comes from the wife’s side and the female from the hus- 
band’s. Thus, in Trinita (Piedmont) and Lorsica (Liguria) the husband’s father 
and wife’s mother are godparents to the first child, while for the second the wife’s 
father and husband’s mother serve. In Lorsica the sequence is continued with 
siblings of the parents alternating as godparents, beginning with the husband’s 
eldest brother and wife’s eldest sister, continuing with wife’s eldest brother and 
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husband’s eldest sister, and so on to the youngest sibling. In Rocan Felice (Cam- 
pania), Frontone (Marche), and Bedonia (Emilia) parents like to select siblings 
for the first child; in Piana degli Albanese (Sicily) (where there is sometimes 
only one godparent) it is, when possible, a brother of one of the parents. In An- 
trona (Piedmont) the secondary pattern of Lorsica is first followed, with hus- 
band’s brother and wife’s sister standing for the first child. 

The pattern of godfather-godmother may be broken by permitting two god- 
fathers, two godmothers, or a single godmother. In Albona (Venezie Giulie) if 
both a paternal and maternal uncle of the infant volunteer, there will be dual 
godfathers, since neither can be refused. Conversely, in Colognora di Compito 
(Tuscany) a child may have two godmothers, usually a paternal and maternal 
aunt, or even a single godmother. In Piana degli Albanese (Sicily) where baptism 
is according to the Byzantine rite, there is often only a single godfather, usually a 
brother of husband or wife; participation of women in public ceremonies is not 
encouraged. 

Of the three remaining villages, all in southern or insular Italy, informants 
from Villanova Montelione (Sardinia) expressed a preference for friends as god- 
parents. Informants from Riposto (Sicily) and Villa Sebastiano (Abruzzi) indi- 
cated no particular preference. 

Of the eight towns listed, cousins were preferred as godparents in two: Arsie- 
Rivai (Venezie) and Castiglione dei Pepoli (Emilia). Friends were given priority 
in the south: Casstel di Sangro (Abruzzi) and Comiso (Sicily). No real prefer- 
ences were indicated in the remaining towns. 

In the cities friends rather than relatives are preferred according to informants 
from Venice and Bari; in Lucca they stand on a par. In cities parents often ex- 
change their services with friends as godparents, particularly for the first child. 
This arrangement seems to foster joint social activities and to emphasize friend- 
ship bonds between families. This custom is less common in villages. 

The baptismal ceremony takes place at the village church, or at the parish 
church of town- and city-dwellers. Quite generally in the villages, baptism occurs 
within a week or two of birth. In the towns prompt baptism is customarily less 
urgent, and in the cities scheduling is largely determined by the calendar: a holiday 
or weekend when friends are better able to take part in daytime activities. While 
the range of baptismal dates in village, town, and city strongly adheres to this 
pattern of decreasing concern with promptness, there are variations. In the town 
of Marino (Lazio) there is a preliminary baptism by the midwife at the moment 
of birth, and a second or formal baptism takes place later at the parish church. 
But in the town of Vibo Valentia (Calabria) baptism may be delayed for as long 
as one year, and takes place in a specially prepared room of the parents’ home. 
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Superstition affects baptismal arrangements in rural Italy. In San Benedetto 
del Tronto (Marche) an unbaptized boy is thought to be a particular temptation 
to evil forces, and so is baptized within a couple of days of birth, much more 
promptly than a girl, who is in no such danger. The number “7” has sacred conno- 
tations for the residents of Antrona (Piedmont) so a baby is baptized on the 
seventh day. To insure a healthy child the Lazio mother of Marino during her 
pregnancy vows a formal ceremony on the eighth day in commemoration of the 
circumcision of Christ. There is much evidence of local purification requirements 
for the mother of the child, so that in eight of the villages and three of the towns 
she does not attend the baptism. 

Baptismal scheduling in urban areas appears unaffected by superstition, and 
it was only in the cities of Bari and Venice, and in Vibo Valentia (Calabria) that 
informants explicitly stated there were no purification requirements. 

The godparents and the godchild are the principal participants at baptism. In 
rural Italy they are frequently, with the priest, the sole participants. The role of 
the godmother is one of signal importance. The godmother carries the baby to 
the church, holds the child for the major portion of the ceremony, and returns 
the newly baptized infant to the arms of its mother. In Marino (Lazio) she is 
allied with the sacredness of the sacrament, so that the child’s mother kneels for 
her blessing. In Albona (Venezie Giulie) a younger sister of the “comare” places 
the baby in her arms at the entrance to the church, and this the informant says 
is meant to show that from that moment the godchild is under her protection. 
Even in Antrona (Piedmont), where the godfather figures prominently, it is she 
who initiates the rites, lifting the infant from its cradle and carrying it to the bap- 
tismal font. 

On the day of baptism the godmother is the chief giver of amulets. From 
Marche south to Sicily in seventy-five percent of the communities some form of 
this protection is sought from the godmother for the newly baptized infant, toward 
whom at this period myriad occult forces are strangely and powerfully attracted. 
The practice exists as well in the compartments of Emilia and Piedmont, in the 
town of Castiglione dei Pepoli and the village of Antrona. 

The baptismal godfather has fewer responsibilities. In village, town, and city 
there are only two obligations with which he is consistently associated — a gift for 
the godchild (or a contribution toward a joint gift from him and the godmother) 
and an offering for the officiating priest. In Vibo Valentia (Calabria) this dona- 
tion may be no more than a chicken or a dozen eggs, and in Lorsica (Liguria) 
the godfather disguises his poverty by wrapping the money in a fancy package. 
Even in cases where the godparents are husband and wife, these offerings are, with 
negligible variations, the most widespread obligations of the godfather. 
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No mention of the godfather in connection with the actual baptismal rites was 
volunteered by a single informant. It is highly unusual that the godfather should 
figure prominently in the ceremony, and he does so only in Albona (Venezie 
Giulie) and Piana degli Albanese (Sicily) where there is often no godmother, 
and in Antrona (Piedmont) where baptism is made a kind of game with the god- 
father inevitably the loser. The Antronan baptismal group is met by the priest at 
the entrance to the church. The godmother lifts the baby out of the cradle in which 
it has been carried and brings it to the font. She is followed by the rest of the 
group. While the baptismal service is going on, one woman looks after the cradle 
to prevent anyone from snatching anything from it, because if someone succeeds 
the godfather has to pay a forfeit of food and drink for everyone present. The 
godparents must also be careful, because if a member of the group manages to 
pull anything off the child, or to grab the godfather’s hat or the godmother’s 
shawl, the penalty is the same. Someone always succeeds in getting something, 
and after the ceremony they all go off for food and drink at the tavern. 

There is little doubt that the analysis of baptismal gift practices reveals well 
defined patterns in godparent-godchild relationships. A Trinita (Piedmont) god- 
mother gives a medal of San Georgio to her godchild, and annually throughout 
the life of the child the feast day of this patron saint is the occasion on which the 
bond of “comparaggio” is reaffirmed between them by further gift-giving and spe- 
cial festivities. In Colognora di Compito (Tuscany) the godmother labors over her 
goddaughter’s layette, and for the baptismal ceremony wraps the infant in her 
own wedding veil. Years later, the bridal trousseau of her godchild is entirely her 
concern, and she will walk five miles transporting the bridal linens in a basket on 
her head and be the first welcomed at the new home of the bridal couple. The Vene- 
tian godparent likes to open a savings account for the baby, and during the lifetime 
of the child he is regarded first of all as a likely provider of money. In Piana degli 
Albanese (Sicily) the parents must present a gift to the godparents, and this is 
said to constitute reciprocity and to indicate the termination of obligations between 
parents and godparents. Henceforth, no bond of “comparaggio” is considered to 
exist between them. 

Contractually the baptismal godparent is quite unencumbered. Formal obliga- 
tions are few and broadly defined, and the widespread lack of stress on spiritual 
obligations is impressive. Godparents participate in the baptismal ceremony and 
vow to a secondary responsibility in the religious training of their godchild.” 
Generally speaking, however, sponsors have no anxiety about the discharge of their 
duties toward the children of Christian parents. 

In urban Italy the social as well as religious corollaries of godparenthood are 
tenuous, and the sentiment would appear to be that godparents should feel earnest 


10 Addis, 1941, p. 756. 
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and sincere about the bond between them and the child, but actually they are under 
no real obligations, either spiritual or social. 

If any obligations can be assumed binding upon baptismal godparents the 
evidence is rarely in the direction of prescribed duties. Godparents are evaluated 
more often on the basis of attitude than performance, and the responsible god- 
parent, it is variously reported, should be kind, affectionate, and sincere, a faithful 
confidante and a solicitous advisor, less than a parent yet more than a friend. 

Only in four communities, all rural, was specific mention volunteered of reli- 
gious duties. In Trinita (Piedmont) godparents are expected to see that their god- 
children receive proper religious instructions. “There are no other obligations.” In 
the village of San Benedetto del Tronto (Marche) the informant quoted from 
Catholic catechism and said the spiritual obligation “to see to the religious train- 
ing of the child in the event the parents neglect to do so” is followed solemnly and 
carefully. The religious implications of godparenthood were also soberly discussed 
by the informant from Comiso (Sicily) , but at the same time parents were reported 
to expect from their children’s godparents “nothing beyond a warm relationship” 
and children look to their godparents for “gifts and special advice and money.” 
In the event of the death of the parents, godparents of Colognora di Compito 
(Tuscany) are obliged to assist in the spiritual guidance of their godchildren, 
but in practice they do not actively concern themselves with the day-to-day reli- 
gious activities of their godchildren. 

In two villages of North Italy when a child dies the godparents have obliga- 
tions in connection with the burial. In Lorsica (Liguria) a child can not be interred 
until the baptismal godmother completes the making of garlands of paper flowers 
and encircles the body in the coffin with them. The godfather must provide a 
bouquet of flowers and place it in the hands of the child. If a child dies in infancy 
in Antrona (Piedmont) he must be buried in his cradle which is decorated by the 
godparents with ribbons and flowers. The godfather carries the cradle to the 
church, and the godmother carries it from the church to the cemetery. If the god- 
parents are unable to carry the cradle, they arrange for it to be taken by four girls 
of the village who wear white veils for a baby girl or by four boys who wear capes 
for a baby boy. 


There is much less emphasis on the “comparaggio” relationships established 
through confirmation than on those inaugurated by baptism, and for the most part 
in rural as well as urban Italy the obligations of the godparent do not extend 
beyond the day of the ceremony. 

For the sacrament of confirmation there must be at least one godparent," and 
the practice of having a single sponsor, a godfather for a boy and a godmother 

11 Idem, p. 756. 
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for a girl, is adhered to throughout the Italian communities for which evidence 
is available with the single exception of the city of Bari, where the participation 
of both a godfather and a godmother is reported by two informants. The basis 
of selection of godparents for confirmation is much the same as for baptism, 
although seldom so rigidly defined. A wealthy woman of Trinita (Piedmont) is 
sponsor to all the girls of the village, and her husband to all of the boys. The 
priest’s assistant acts as witness in Lorsica (Liguria) . 

The importance of baptismal over confirmation godparents is generally but 
not ubiquitously characteristic. For example, in the town of Marino (Lazio) the 
godparents appointed at confirmation carry on the obligations of the baptismal 
godparents whose duties end with confirmation. Baptismal godparents are then, for 
all practical purposes, out of the picture although they are addressed for life 


as “compare” and “commare.” 


Matrimonial godparents are found in a few villages of Italy but very rarely 
in urban areas. In no case do the godparents have obligations which extend beyond 
the wedding day, and for the most part theirs is the conventional participation of 
best man and maid- or matron-of-honor. On the island of Sicily at Comiso, two 
men or two women are not uncommon as matrimonial godparents. 

The Council of Trent, augmenting Catholic canon law in 1545, prescribed 
that for the validity of the sacrament of marriage “the presence of a priest and 
witnesses is ordinarily necessary.” Where there are godparents at marriage they 
also fulfill this obligation. 

Occasionally matrimonial godparents are ritually important. In Colognora di 
Compito (Tuscany) the bride walks up the aisle, not with her father — who often 
does not even attend the ceremony—but on the arm of her matrimonial 
“padrino,” while behind her the groom walks at the side of the “madrina.” It is 
usual but not obligatory in Albona (Venezie Giulie) for them to become baptismal 
godparents to the first child of the bride and groom. As matrimonial godparents 
they are addressed on the wedding day by special terms. These are used again on 
the day the child is baptized and for the following couple of days only. Then these 
“compare-comare” terms are abandoned between godparents and parents, and a 
new form, “santolo-santola,” is substituted for use by the godchild. 

It is in Albona, too, as well as in the town of Viggiano (Basilicata) that the 
bride and groom must be properly guided to and from the service by their matri- 
monial godparents, for it is bad luck to retrace the same route. 


Two fictive relationships of southern Italy are most closely allied with Catholic 
12 Artwater, 1931, p. 333. 
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practices. In the village of Riposto (Sicily) an additional godmother is associated 
with the sacrament of baptism. Two days after baptism the bonnet worn by the 
baby during the ceremony is given to a woman friend or relative of the parents. 
She is known, from that moment on, as the “comare da coppola” (godmother of 
the hat). Choice of a “comare da coppola” is often made at the time regular bap- 
tismal godparents are selected; sometimes it is not done until the day of baptism. 
She is addressed throughout her lifetime by the child and his parents as “comare,” 
and she addresses the child as “fighiozzu” (godson; feminine “fighiossa”). Her 
only obligation is to wash the hat to remove the sacred oils which were absorbed 
during the baptismal ceremony. The water from the washing and rinsing of the 
hat is thrown into a plant or flower-bed: the oils have given the water a sacred 
quality, and this is considered a fitting disposal. 

In Villa Sebastiano (Abruzzi) a bond exists between those who as infants 
have been passed by their mothers over the altar of the village church together. 
The bond exists as well between the mothers themselves, and between each woman 
and the child of her companion. All parties address one another as “commara” or 
“compare,” to the extent that one child would later call the mother of the other 
child “commara.” He would also address as “commara” or “compare” the girl 
or boy who participated with him in the ritual. The ceremony is associated with 
no particular feast. No obligations of consequence are involved, but the partici- 
pants consider one another “more than friends,” and if one asks a favor of his 
“commara,” he expects an extraordinary effort to be made in fulfilling it. 

On the borderline between godparent practices which are distinctly Christian 
and those of alien tradition are the rituals involving godmothers associated with 
ear-piercing. Throughout most of rural Italy, and not infrequently in urban areas, 
a little girl has her ears pierced for earrings at an early age. In the villages it is 
seldom delayed beyond the age of three. In most areas there is no ritual involved 
and no godparent participation, but in Villanova Montelione (Sardinia) a woman, 
either friend or relative, is named “comare” for an ear-piercing ceremony. Some- 
times the baptismal “comare” takes on the additional role and title, but it is more 
desirable to have a special godmother for the occasion. She is referred to as the 
“comare dell’ orechhia” (godmother of the ear), and is addressed throughout her 
lifetime as “comare” by the child and her parents. 

In the village of Lorsica (Liguria) the baptismal godmother buys the earrings 
and is referred to, in Genovese dialect, as the “amuia a gacata i pendi” (godmother 
who buys earrings). Because she has “no heart to make the cut,” the actual opera- 
tion is done by a specialist of the village. 


MacDonnell observes of rural areas of the lower Apennines and insular Italy 
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that, amongst a people still so largely primitive, there is no clear distinction be- 
tween their religion, so far as it is traditional, and their folklore,’® and it is in 
the south of Italy that the “comparaggio” assumes the broadest variety of forms. 
Here the bond of “comparaggio” exists as truly between those who have been 
passed by their mothers as infants over the altar together (or sometimes, those 
who have done homage at a certain shrine together) as between those bound by 
the formal vows of baptism. And, in this area there flourishes a form of god- 
parenthood reminiscent of blood-brotherhood practices. 

For the villager of Abruzzi or Marche or Sicily, pagan and Christian rituals 
do not appear to be conceived as rival, or even conflicting, aspects of religious 
practices; nor is there any need for them to be regarded separately, since they are 
bound together in the everyday activities of the people — in magic, “mal’occhio” 
(the evil-eye), and in godparenthood. Where the division between Christian and 
non-Christian values does seem to occur in “comparaggio” practices, their separa- 
tion does not involve either being annihilated. 

There are three godparenthood rituals in southern Italy, all associated with 
San Giovanni Batista (St John the Baptist, June 24), in which the participants 
bind themselves in a communally-acknowledged pact of love, friendship, or 
brotherhood. The ceremonies occur on the day of or the eve of the day of St John, 
and the relationship that results is distinguished from that of baptism only when 
specific reference is made to the participants being “compari di San Giovanni.” 

In San Benedetto del Tronto (Marche) the relationship, which may involve 
two individuals of the same or opposite sex, is known as that of “compare di 
fiori” (godfather of the flowers). The person wishing to initiate the pact prepares 
two bouquets of flowers in such fashion that the stem-ends are together so that the 
flowers intertwine. The bouquets are placed on a decorated tray, covered with a 
fancy shawl or cloth, and thus carried by a friend or relative to the home of the 
person whom it is hoped will be “compare.” The initiator of the act does not carry 
the tray himself. If the person receiving the tray wishes to enter the pact he sends 
a similar tray in acknowledgment on the day of San Pietro (St Peter, June 29). 
This completes the act. Henceforth the two persons address one another as 
“compare” or “comara” as the case may be. There is no renewal of the pact on 
subsequent occasions, and it lasts just as long as it is kept active by the participants. 
In the case of young people of the opposite sex the association often reflects 
“puppy-love.” Among older people, especially of the same sex and approximate 
age, it reflects strong affection and friendship. 

In Villa Sebastiano (Abruzzi) the relationship, which is between a boy and 
a girl from ten to fourteen years of age, is known as “compare del fiume” (god- 

13 MacDonnell, 1932, p. 95. 
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father of the river). The young people go to the river bank, pledge their devo- 
tion, and join right hands. Then they kneel and dip their clasped hands in the 
water three times, after which they call each other “compare” and “commara.” 
This relationship is a village equivalent of “going steady,” rather than a true 
engagement. It may sometimes result in marriage, but more often it is dissolved 
when one of the pair enters a “steady” relationship with another person. 

In Villanova Montelione (Sardinia) two or four people of the same or opposite 
sex enter into a “compari di fogo” (godfather of fire) or “compari di San Gio- 
vanni” (godfather of St John) relationship. A fire is built from kindling con- 
tributed by the participants, who holding hands, sing and dance around the blaze. 
Then the circle is broken and one of the four takes a rectangular cloth — a table- 
cloth, a square of linen, or a large handkerchief. Each person makes a knot in 
an opposing corner of the cloth, after which knots are passed along so that every- 
one ends up with another’s knot. The ceremony is considered effective only if the 
fire continues to burn merrily. Male participants are addressed as “compare” and 
female participants as “comare” by the others. The relationship may be reaffirmed 
on succeeding anniversaries, but the actual ceremony is not repeated. The associa- 
tion may persist through life, but more often it fades away with the marriage of 
the participants. 

pei 


Within the scope of the data thus far accumulated on Italian godparenthood, 
certain relevancies are analyzable. In Italy there is a diversity of emphasis on the 
role of godparenthood and on values within the “comparaggio” as the system 
affects both individuals and communities. For the most part, unlike the situation in 
Latin America, godparent-godchild ties would appear to be more important than 
those which bind parent to godparent, particularly the relationships established 

In northern Italy, this basically vertical structuring of the “comparaggio” 
can be illustrated from the data from Antrona (Piedmont) where godparents are 
closely associated with the birth, adolescence, marriage, and death of their god- 
children. Practically significant as well as ritually pervasive, the influence exerted 
by the Antronan godparent over his godchild is particularly evident in the attitude 
of a young man toward his baptismal godfather. Marriage as a rule does not take 
place without the assistance and consent of a boy’s “pirin,” and even after marriage, 
guidance and financial assistance from one’s godparent are sociological concomi- 
tants of the dependency. While the Antronan godmother does not appear to exert 
as much influence as does the godfather, the informant described her relationship 
with her godson as very nearly the same as that with her son, except that in the 
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case of the godchild she was more careful to do nothing which would jeopardize 
his great respect for her. 

The emphasis on godparent-godchild bonds is evident as well in central Italy 
in Bedonia (Emilia) where parents look to godparents “as a kind of second father 
and mother” to their children, but expect nothing for themselves. In Comiso 
(Sicily) the godparent-godchild relationship determines the permanency of ties 

parents and godparents. So long as the child lives the bond between par- 
ents and godparents is indissoluble, but it may be severed completely upon the 
death of the godchild. There are idiomatic expressions by which the association 
is ended: “Muriu lu figghiozzu nun simu cchiu cumpari” (Once the godchild has 
died, we are no more ‘cumpari’). Also: “Mancato l’oggetto per cui si era insieme 
si rompono, gli obblighi” (Once the object which held us together is lost, there 
are no more obligations). Conversely, if the relationship between godparents and 
parents remains friendly and active, another phrase is often used in a gesture of 
affection and in farewells: “Stari cumpari” (We remain — we are still — ‘cum- 
pari’) or “Stiamo cumpari” (I am still your ‘cumpari’) . 

It should not be assumed, however, that there is in Italian godparenthood any 
absolute hierarchy which stratifies and delimits the various ritual ties, or that, 
within the “comparaggio” the parent-godparent relationship is unimportant and 
everywhere subordinated to that between godparent and godchild. 

In Arsie-Rivai (Venezie) the relationship between parents and godparents, 
who are most often cousins, is much like that which exists between brothers and 
sisters. Fruition of ritual alliance is sought in the reiteration of preéxisting bonds 
between “compari,” while joint dedication to the welfare of the child serves essen- 
tially as the instrument by which this intensification of kinship ties is accom- 
plished. Similarly, the Tuscan parents of the village of Colognora di Compito 
look to the “padrino” and “madrina” of their children for “a very close associa- 
tion,” particularly in time of crisis. “If a godparent is your sister or your brother,” 
says the informant, “he or she is closer to you and your thoughts and problems 
than any of your other brothers and sisters.” 

In the Abruzzi and Marche sections, as well as in much of insular Italy, no 
separation can effectively be made of relationships between parents, godparents, 
and children within the “comparaggio.” In a great segment of these areas, not- 
withstanding formal adherence to the Catholic Church, people have retained a 
belief in old secret lore and magic and superstition, and these mixed traditions 
have come to encompass all elements of the “comparaggio” in a web of large and 
unconscious interdependence. 


Investigation of dialectical variations between Italian communities confirms 
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in the use of terms of address some cultural patterns already revealed in the 
analysis of the godparenthood practices themselves. In Antrona (Piedmont), for 
example, where the godparent-godchild relationship is considerably more mean- 
ingful than that which exists between godparents and parents —to the extent 
that a young man cannot marry without the permission of his “pirin” — the pre- 
eminence of the former relationship is made clear in the nomenclature. There are 
no special terms of address between godparents and parents, and Christian names 
only are used. But, between children and godparents, formality is prescribed and 
scrupulously dictated in “comparaggio” terms. The same emphasis in nomencla- 
ture is to be found for Colognora di Compito (Tuscany) where the godchild- 
godparent relationship, though less vigorous, is also dominant. In the town of 
Castiglione dei Pepoli (Emilia) and in Venice and Lucca, the limited use of god- 
parent terms would seem to indicate quite another situation —the lack of concern 
for godparenthood in general. In Venice the godfather’s relations with his godson 
are cordial but rarely intimate, and he addresses his godson precisely as he would 
his nephew, nor are the two distinguished in terms of reference. The godparent- 
hood nomenclature of Piana degli Albanese reflects etymologically the Albenian- 
Italian heritage which has shaped the “comparaggio” practices of this little village 
of Sicily. 


IV 

Italian godparenthood is a multi-purpose garment whose functional utility 
is delineable only if we consider the diverse strands of the social fabric from which 
it takes its specific form and design. In Italy the “comparaggio” is largely an 
unformalized and flexible complex, functioning through customary usage rather 
than prescribed adherence. Its integrity emanates largely from a common religious 
tradition of Catholicism; its malleability from the general lack of restraint with 
which that heritage is locally elaborated and practically applied. In Italy’s peasant 
communities particularly, the sense of the spiritual inculcates a premium on ritual 
values, and is expressed in a proliferation of occasions on which sponsors are 
named, on the elaboration of orthodox Catholic sacraments so that additional 
godparents come to be associated with them, and in the quite widespread allegiance 
in many areas to affiliations associated with the protection of saints of the Catholic 
calendar, but otherwise divorced from Christian tradition. 

A part of the distinctive calibre of Italian religiosity, notably in Italy’s rural 
areas, is the pervasiveness of superstition. Superstition affects godparenthood, and 
godparenthood affects superstition, particularly in the lower central and southern 
compartments, where the fear of “mal’occhio” (the evil eye) is widespread. 

Godparents — the godmother in particular — are considered especially vul- 
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nerable to “mal’occhio,” because in their spiritual role they assume the position 
of a kind of shield between the godchild and the forces of evil. An amulet given 
by the godmother to her godchild on the day of baptism is considered to have 
extraordinary powers, and “mal’occhio” often cannot prevail against a child with- 
out a preliminary and successful attack against one of the godparents. 

In many southern villages it is necessary that the godmother be capable of 
diagnosing ailments of the child. She need not herself be gifted in magic, and there 
is evidently some suspicion attached to the extraordinarily gifted. However, she 
must be alert, and she is frequently consulted on the occasions when it appears 
necessary to call in a specialist in spells and practices which ward off or cure 
“mal’occhio.” 

Numerous superstitions permeate the ritual themselves. It is bad luck for a 
baby of Lorsica (Liguria) if the godmother makes a mistake in her recitation of 
the “credo” at baptism, and ill-fortune is just as likely to befall the Sicilian infant 
of Riposto if a godparent stumbles on the “Our Father.” A pregnant woman 
cannot baptize in the village of San Benedetto del Tronto (Marche) ; and if the 
first godchild of an Albonan “comare” is a girl, all the godmother’s luck goes into 
the child and there is none left for her. 

In Arsie-Rivai (Venezie) the woman who serves as midwife may not be god- 
mother to the child she delivers, and in Antrona (Piedmont) the godfather and 
godmother light candles after the baptismal ceremony to insure the good health 
of their godchild, but if a candle goes out before the baby is returned to his 
home he will soon die. 


It is surprising, in view of the array of superstitions and taboos reported for 
Italy, that so little is made of incest prohibitions between godparents. Investiga- 
tion discloses no taboos to prohibit the marriage of “compare” and “comare” with 
anything like the forcefulness of the “compadrazgo” regulations of Latin America. 

It is more frequently the case that an attempt is made at a lovematch between 
godparents. This custom exists in urban as well as rural areas with reference to 
baptismal godparents, and is also associated widely with “compari di San Gio- 
vanni” and “compari di fiori” rituals of June 24th. 

In Trinita (Piedmont) eligible young men and women are sought as god- 
parents, and it is believed that if they kiss after the baptismal ceremony they will 
marry. First-cousin marriage is not infrequent in Albona (Venezie Giulie), al- 
though it is considered unlucky. Participation of eligible first cousins as godparents 
at baptism, confirmation, or marriage is generally assumed to be indicative of 
public approval of the union. 

In San Benedetto del Tronto (Marche) it is bad luck if godparents marry 
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within a year, but this is as close as any informant would come to a stand on the 
prohibition of marriage between persons linked by the bond of “comparaggio.” 


As was noted in conjunction with the obligations of baptismal godparents, 
great stress is placed on the psychological compensations of godparenthood. Par- 
ticularly in villages and towns, informants reiterated almost universally that affec- 
tion, intimacy, and security are major rewards of “comparaggio” associations, 
and there is a note of urgency that does not seem nearly as marked in the docu- 
mentation for Latin America. 

Parents try to select godparents of whom their children can be genuinely fond, 
and godparents are strongly motivated to special consideration and tolerance in 
order that their godchildren may come to be a source of affection and respect 
“no matter what happens.” They like to hear their godchildren speak well of 
them, and it is a source of village scandal if there are ever harsh words between 
them. Godparents feel that it is the province of the parents to help a child develop 
a respectful attitude toward his godparents. Thus, a mother or father may some- 
times remind a child that he is being not only unkind to an aunt or uncle, grand- 
father or grandmother, but disrespectful as well to his “compare” or “comare.” 

Godparents and parents are said to have “San Giovanni” between them. St 
John the Baptist is the patron of baptism and the guardian of all who are ritually 
bound by the sacrament, and his power is considered to be very strong and very 
real between parents, godparents, and children. The term “mio San Giovanni” is 
sometimes used synonymously with “compare” or “comare.” Godparents are ex- 
pected to break up gossip about the parents of their godchildren or about the 
children themselves, and parents, in turn, have the same obligations regarding the 
good name of their children’s godparents. It is grievous for a parent to speak 
idly or unkindly about a godparent, and a third party might reprimand him by 
saying: “Have you no San Giovanni between you?” 

There is no limit to the number of times one can be a godparent, and as in 
Latin America, it is sometimes considered psychologically as well as sociologically 
advantageous to have the same godparent for siblings. In Italy, however, this prac- 
tice is more prevalent in urban than in rural areas. The villager generally finds it 
desirable to include as godparents as many relatives as possible. If relatives are 
exhausted as potential godparents, friends are selected. In village communities of 
southern and insular Italy, where friends are distinctly favored as godparents, 
one can never be godparent to more than one child of a family. To call twice upon 
the same individual would be interpreted to mean that the parents have no more 
friends. 

In the towns of Casstel di Sangro (Abruzzi) and Marino (Lazio) the arrange- 
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ment of a common godparent for siblings is virtually enforced, so that, even if 
the godparents of the parents’ first child have married and have mates eligible for 
the godparent role, the original godfather and godmother are called upon again 
and again for subsequent children. Such an arrangement is felt to make for closer 
relationships within the ritual group. While godparents are not often called upon 
to settle petty squabbles, they are considered proper and impartial mediators of 
major quarrels between siblings, and peacemakers between siblings and parents 
in situations of grave familial disharmony. 


Despite the general closeness of ties within the “comparaggio,” nowhere do the 
benefits of the system appear to be very strongly reflected in the extensive socio- 
economic codperation which characterizes much of the “compadrazgo’s” func 
tioning, and which Mintz and Wolf and Foster describe in the villages and towns 
of Latin America."* In times of illness, old-age, death, and disaster, mutual aid 
is provided within the “comparaggio,” and parents and godparents build houses 
together, sometimes do joint work in the fields and make wine together, but evi- 
dence indicates that such codperation is operative only to the extent that god- 
parents and parents are already consanguineally or affinally related, and depends 
a good deal on the preéxisting affection between all parties concerned. 

To illustrate, in Antrona (Piedmont), where godparents are chosen from the 
extended families of the parents and where emphasis is strongly upon godparent- 
godchild relationships, the “pirin” and “marina” who are fairly well-off financially 
can sometimes make it possible by their gifts and loans for favored godchildren 
to marry earlier than would otherwise be possible. Conversely, godparents of 
Trinita (Piedmont) often look to older and more secure godchildren for assist- 
ance. The “figliol” is expected to lighten the burden of his “parin” whenever he 
can — in the fields, assisting him with heavy burdens, and sometimes aiding in 
the planting and harvesting of crops, milking the cow, shearing his one or two 
sheep, or watering his horse. In either case, however, the primary relation is a 
consanguineal one, generally that of grandchild and grandparent, 2 situation 
wherein a kinship tie is ritually reinforced. Nowhere does a godparent expect to 
improve his lot through the efforts of a godchild, nor is any gesture of codperative- 
ness on the part of parent, godparent, or godchild ever blanketly obligatory. 

The “comparaggio” appears to function most effectively within a homogeneous 
group, reaffirming rather than altering existent social ties. As a social phenomenon, 
the system provides formal reiteration of the desirability of maintaining established 
directions in social participations, and of embracing the customary behavior pat- 
terns through which individuals as well as extended family groups interact and 

14 Mintz and Wolf, 1950, pp. 352-364; Foster, 1953, pp. 11-18. 
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channel their day-to-day activities. Bonds of kinship, vastly important in social 
control and in the enculturation of the individual, are publicly restated and a 
badge of prestige is affixed ritually to enhance them. Less frequently — rarely in 
rural areas — when the need is felt to seek social solidarity outside the extended 
family group, formalizing of established friendship ties through godparenthood 
provides the relationship with increased cohesiveness as well as greater social 
significance. 

For the most part, the “comparaggio” is integrated on a basis of reciprocal 
relationships which preclude its functional efficacy between members of disparate 
social and economic classes. Calculated use of the “comparaggio” to improve a 
child’s chances in a community through the establishment of ritual bonds with 
an unrelated individual of superior social and economic status, as has been reported 
in Latin America, is frowned upon in Italy, particularly in the towns and peasant 
villages, where social mobility is, in any case, quite low. If all other determinants 
are equal, the poor will sometimes ask relatives or friends who are a little better 
off to be godparents to their children. It makes life a little pleasanter once in a 
while — on birthdays, feast days, at graduation and marriage. The families, how- 
ever, are always of the same social class. There is an expression in Sicily that the 
“poor and the ignorant go together, and ‘veddani’ (peasant) is godparent to 
‘veddani’ only.” 

If members of one’s family have married out of the village, it is often con- 
sidered worthwhile to choose the godfather or godmother for at least one child 
from among these distant relatives. It is a gesture of great affection and good 
will. The baptism is delayed if necessary (and if the infant is in good health) until 
the godparent’s arrival. On subsequent holidays and feast days, and on the occa- 
sion of a marriage or a homecoming, the godparent-godchild relationship serves as 
a strong bond between the two households and special efforts are made to have the 
godparents present. The godparent likewise makes an effort to keep in touch with 
his godchild, and consequently with the household. 

When the child is old enough, he may make occasional visits to the village of 
his godparent, if the distance is not too great. A boy particularly finds it possible 
to get away from home from time to time. Even at an early age he may travel 
without a companion. In the event of serious dissension within the home, a boy or 
girl knows that refuge can be found outside the village in the home of the god- 
parent. If the parents pursue, the godparent may be counted upon as a sympa- 
thetic intermediary, and tempers are cooled by the pattern of mutual respect to 
which all parties are bound. 

The selection of godparents from communities outside the village or town 
serves to maintain and to reinforce the solidarity of the extended family group. 
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Informants felt quite uniformly that to consider godparenthood as a bond with 
other villages or provinces from the point of view of any other motivation — e.g. 
as in Latin America, to facilitate trade and travel — would be to imply that the 
“comparaggio” was used as a means of personal profit or advantage, an induce- 
ment severely frowned upon. There was but one exception. In the city of Bari such 
an arrangement, it was twice reported, is valued as insurance of safe passage and 
for the convenience it provides in traveling. It must be remembered, however, that 
in Italy’s urban communities friends rather than relatives are almost always chosen 
as godparents, so that no consideration of the utility of the “comparaggio” in the 
reinforcement of kinship ties would, in any case, come to be associated with the 
system. 


In Christ Stopped at Eboli, a memorable account of life in the primitive vil- 
lage of Galiano in the compartment of Basilicata, Carlo Levi writes of the “com- 
paraggio” as follows: 

It was not that they venerated family relationship . . . but rather that they cher- 
ished an occult and sacred sense of communality. A unifying web, not only of family 
ties (a first cousin was often as close as a brother), but of the acquired and symbolic 
kinship called “comparaggio,” ran throughout the village. Those who pledged friend- 
ship to each other on the midsummer night of June 23 and thus became “compari di 
San Giovanni” were even closer than brothers. . . . This fraternal tie, then, was the 
strongest there was among them.'® 


If the data incorporated in this paper are representative of the nature and 
significance of godparenthood in Italy, the strength of which Levi speaks must 
be regarded as characteristic of godparenthood in much of rural Italy. In its 
peasant communities the “comparaggio” flourishes, linking families as well as 
individuals in relationships as diverse as its influence. Beyond the tightly integrated 
villages, in the towns, where otherwise folk-like communities have lost their isola- 
tion but not their identity, godparenthood is likewise strong if less pervasive. The 
great cities of the Po valley and of Italy’s western seaboard do not represent what 
is most characteristic of the country;*® yet, even in urban centers with their ex- 
treme orientation in terms of technological development and the material and 
secular aspects of culture, the “comparaggio” persists, although there is marked 
dissipation of its influence. 

Godparenthood is not an isolated cultural phenomenon. It is a composite of 
themes. The religious orientation, social organization, cultural values, and lin- 
guistic differences of many Italian communities are reflected in the “comparaggio,” 
and it may be that in this lies the real significance of its study. Investigation of 

15 Levi, 1947, pp. 88-89. 16 Lessa, 1949, p. 1. 
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godparenthood not infrequently yields priorities of relevance in the factors which 
shape culture, and in the villages, towns, and cities of Italy these may be explored 
as the functioning of the “comparaggio” reveals them. 
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EARLY SITES ON THE PERUVIAN COAST 
FREDERIC ENGEL 


HIS PAPER is a first report on a survey of the Peruvian coast from 

Chimbote, 420 kilometers north of Lima, to the mouth of the Rio Ica, 450 
kilometers south of Lima, conducted over the last two years. This survey has re- 
sulted in the discovery of some twenty archaeological sites which were probably 
occupied in pre-ceramic times. In May, 1955, the Peruvian government was kind 
enough to grant the author a permit to conduct excavations on the Peruvian coast, 
with the purpose of contributing, if possible, to the knowledge of early sites. Test 
excavations have accordingly been made in several of these sites, and will be de- 
scribed briefly in this paper. 

Early sites on the Peruvian coast have been reported by a number of writers, 
but few systematic excavations have been made to date. These include work by 
Bird at various sites on the north Chilean coast* and at Huaca Prieta and Cerro 
Prieto in the Chicama and Viru valleys,” excavations by Willey and Corbett in 
the Aspero site, Supe,® and by Strong at San Nicolas de Marcona.* Certain of the 
sites reported in this paper have been mentioned in a previous publication.® 

Our field studies are still in progress, and the survey has covered less than 
one third of the 3000 kilometers of the Peruvian coast. The present paper is 
offered in order to put on record a number of sites which are of interest because 
of their early age, and to call the attention of other students to some of the work 
which remains to be done on the coast of Peru. During the course of the survey, 
a large number of shell mounds were examined, and many of these test-pitted. 
The great majority indicate a late occupation from top to bottom. Others, how- 
ever, produced no sherds, and presumably date to the pre-ceramic period. These 
are shown on Figure 1 and briefly described here: 


1. Santa. This site was pointed out to the author by James Ford. It is located 


1 Junius B. Bird, Excavations in Northern Chile (Anthropological Papers, American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, vol. 38, pt. 4, 1943). 

2 Junius B. Bird, “Preceramic Culcures in Chicama and Vict” (in A Reappraisal of Peruvian 
Archaeology, Wendell C. Bennett, ed., Memoirs, Society for American Archaeology, no. 4, 
pp. 21-28, 1948), pp. 21-25. 

3 Gordon R. Willey and John M. Corbett, Early Ancon and Early Supe Cultures (Columbia 
Studies in Archeology and Ethnology, vol. 4, 1954), pp. 24-25. 

4 John H. Rowe, Notes and News: South America (American Antiquity, vol. 19, pp. 106- 
107, 1953). 

5 Frederic Engel, Les amas de coquillages de la céte péruvienne (Ancén-Rio Ica) (Journal 
de la Société des Américanistes, n.s., vol. 44, pp. 39-47, 1955). 
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on the southern bank of the Santa River, one kilometer from the seashore. The 
site contains a stone-faced terrace and stone walls. Hammerstones and percussion- 
flaked stone picks occur on the surface. 
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Fie. 1. Location of early sites on the Peruvian coast (Scale: 1 cm = 46.8 km). 
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2. Samanco. The site is composed of a series of shell mounds along the bay 
where the Nepaiia River runs into the sea. 


3. Huayanuma. Near Samanco; probably pre-ceramic. 

4. Tortuga. Near Samanco; probably pre-ceramic. This site was pointed out 
to the author by Dr Donald Collier. 

5 and 6. Sites with cemeteries and the remains of dwellings, in the bay where 
the Culebras River runs into the sea. Site 5, on the southern bank, is described 
below. 

7. Zorras. Shellmounds close to the dry river bed and the bay of Las Zorras. 
Nearby is a site with stone architecture, probably dating to the early ceramic 

‘od 

8. Aspero. In the area of Aspero, where one pre-ceramic site was excavated by 
Willey and Corbett,® lie various other mounds in which we could find no pottery. 

9. Monte Trigo. A shellmound close to the beach at the foot of Monte Trigo, 
a hill south of Puerto Supe, about half way from the latter to Huacho. 


10. Medio Mundo. A shellmound lying on the beach, nox far from site num- 
ber 9. 


11. Punta Quilca. A very interesting mound situated on the south bank of the 
Salinas Bay, south of Huacho. The lower levels of the mound very probably con- 
tain pre-pottery occupation. The upper levels yield undecorated ceramics, probably 
pre-Chavin. Other mounds can also be seen in the Punta Lachay peninsula. 

12. Rio Seco. Where the Rio Seco canyon meets the sea, after crossing the 
Panamerican Highway at Km. 85 north, there is an important stratified shell- 
mound. Nearby is an area of stone architecture which yields pottery, presumably 
also early. 

13. Playa Grande. This shellmound lies on the southern slope of Cerro San 
Pedro, west of the Early Lima settlement of Playa Grande. We found only one 
sherd, after sifting more than eighty cubic meters of refuse. 

14. Ventanilla. Several shellmounds with no visible sherds, close to Hacienda 
Ventanilla, between Playa Grande and the Chillon River. 


15. Chira-Villa. Described below. 


16. Zig-Zag. A site in Chorrillos, where test pits failed to indicate pottery. 
6 Willey and Corbett, loc. cit. 
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17. Caleta de los Antiguos. Several shellmounds on the Pucusana Peninsula. 
Stone architecture is visible. 

18. Otuma. Described below. 

19. Punta de Asma. Two large shellmounds, badly wind-eroded. 

20. Mouth of the Rio Ica. Described below. 


SITE 18. LAGUNA DE OTUMA 

The ancient lagoon of Oruma lies at 14° south longitude, 76°16’ west lati- 
tude. It is 33 kilometers south of Pisco and 15 kilometers south of the Cerro Colo- 
rado site on the Paracas Peninsula. The route to the site is a truck trail through 
the desert, which joins the paved highway about a kilometer south of the Paracas 
Hotel. 

The coastal range is interrupted at Oruma, and at some time in the past the 
sea entered this break and penetrated about four kilometers inland, in a general 
northwest-southeast direction, forming a bay some two kilometers wide. Subse- 
quently, a gravel bar some four meters high accumulated offshore, isolating the 
lagoon. This subsequently formed two separate saltwater ponds, separated by a 
few hundred meters of very slightly higher ground. The outer of these still exists, 
on the northwestern, seaward, side of the coastal range. It is now a drying marsh, 
filling with blown-in sand and organic matter, mainly decayed algae. The inner 
pond, southeast of the coastal range, is now nearly dry, but its highly saline water 
still supports marine life: algae, insects, fish, and a flock of flamingos. The bulk of 
the old inner lagoon bed now also consists of mixed sand and decayed organic 
matter, overlying the marine shales that formed the bed of the old bay. 

Tectonic movements have changed the bottom level of the lagoon, probably 
more than once, so that the old bed of the lagoon now slopes from 10 meters below 
sea level to 15 meters above. The surrounding uplands, composed of shales and 
sandstones of sedimentary — probably all of marine — origin, have been re- 
modelled by tectonic movements and severe wind erosion. They are entirely barren 
of flora, even of cactus or lichens. 

The climate is arid; no trace of fog condensation can be observed. Rain is 
een sie re ean nee a strong southwest wind usually 
blows in the afternoon, sand-blasting and cutting even the hardest stone. Foxes, 
lizards, scorpions, and sea birds still manage to live here, but the area is completely 
desert. Water has to brought over from Pisco, or from Ica, 50 kilometers to the 
east. The nearest human habitation is a small community of fishermen on the 
northern end of the Bahia de la Independencia, 16 kilometers south of Oruma, 
which has no drinking water. 
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In prehistoric times, the area must have looked quite different. From Pisco 
south to the north shore of the Paracas Peninsula, there are abundant remains of 
sedentary occupation, partly agricultural, partly based on fishing and the collecting 
of sea food. On the peninsula proper, and farther south down to the mouth of 
the Ica valley, the author has found a series of major sites, occupied during the 
early, middle, and late prehistoric periods. 

But the inner lagoon of Otuma is the only area which could be found in this 
zone which shows evidence of occupation by people living in a purely pre-ceramic 
period. Their presence is indicated by some thirty-two shell mounds, in which we 
have not yet been able to find pottery or loom-woven textiles, but where ashes, 
carbon, bones, and implements are abundant. 

All signs of occupation are concentrated on the north, east, and south shores 
of what was the inner lagoon, perhaps because it has a milder climate than its 
outer counterpart, with better protection against wind and waves. 

All the mounds are established in the vicinity of what was the water level before 
the contact with the sea was broken and the lagoon began to fill. Except for mounds 
Nos. 2, 12, and 14, which lie a few meters higher up the slope of the surrounding 
hills, the refuse is usually not more than five meters above the ancient water level. 
Some of the mounds of the north shore are established on sandstone hills which 
must have lain immediately above the water, and of which the lower slopes were 
inundated. 

All of the mounds consist of a mixture of shells, sand, ashes, and organic mat- 
ter. They vary in height from thirty centimeters to two meters. As yet we have sys- 
tematically analyzed the content of only a few mounds; but on the basis of test 
pits in nine of these sites, and an examination of the surface of the remainder, it 
appears that there are significant differences in the content of certain mounds, 
which may be useful in establishing the relative chronology of the area. Most of 
the mounds are composed of whole shells of very large Pecten purpuratus, mixed 
with sand and ash. Other molluscan species are rare in these sites, and bone and 
organic matter are not common. Broken shell occurs in only small quantities. Also 
fairly frequent are mounds composed of Pecten purpuratus and clams (Mactra 
sp.) in about equal quantities, with a considerably higher content of broken shell. 
Site 12 is of this type, but contains in addition a large quantity of wood and other 
organic matter, and has a much higher artifact yield than any of the other sites. 
It lies on higher ground, and this difference in composition may be due to less 

There are also a few mounds in which other molluscan species predominate; 
we have not yet conducted test excavations in these. Mound No. 2 is unique in 
having little shell. The deposit consists almost entirely of ashes, carbon, and 
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organic matter, with animal bone occurring in moderate quantity. Number 13 is 
also unique, though others of the sort probably exist. It lies in the bed of the 
ancient lagoon, near the shore, and is entirely covered by recent blown sand. The 
deposit — which consists of shells of Pecten purpuratus, Chione sp., Tagelus 
dombeyi, Tegula atra, and Mactra sp., mixed with decayed organic matter and 
sand — is saturated by the residual water of the lagoon bed, which has destroyed 
all but the most durable material. This site may represent an occupation of the 
lagoon bed after the retreat of the water from the old shore line. 

Where mounds with different contents stand side by side, an analysis of the 
components may well serve to give a relative date to the occupation of the respec- 
tive sites. Pecten purpuratus, for example, today lives in deep, cold water, whereas 
members of Mactra genus are shallow-living forms. Since the waters of the lagoon 
must have grown progressively shallower as evaporation proceeded, it seems prob- 
able that a site with a high content of Pecten shells would date to an earlier period 
than one with a high content of Mactra shells — to a period when the waters of 
the lagoon were deeper in that section. Unfortunately, this argument can be ap- 
plied only to sites lying near each other; with the tectonic deformation of the 
lagoon bottom, the water on opposite sides of the lagoon may have been of different 
depths at any given time. A second line of reasoning derives from the fact that 
Pecten purpuratus today lives on beds of crushed shell which accumulate along 
open coastline,“ but which are not to be found in the blown sand forming the 
present mud bed of the Oruma lagoon. It is quite possible that the mounds com- 
posed almost entirely of Pecten shells date to a period before the formation of the 
gravel bar and the isolation of the lagoon from the sea. Also of possible signifi- 
cance is the fact that the enormous Pecten which characterize these sites are very 
rare along the Peruvian coast today, and that sites which show higher percentages 
of other molluscan species also contain more small Pecten than large. 

The meat diet of the inhabitants of Oruma consisted of whale, dolphin, and 
fish. Seal and sea lion bones are not common; bird bone is rare except where used 
for artifacts; and land mammal bones are almost nonexistent. Algae occur in large 
quantities in certain sites, but the remains of other edible plants are scarce. A few 
gourd fragments from site 12 are the only suggestion of gardening found in any 
of the nine sites in which test excavations were conducted. Cotton fish-net frag- 
ments occur commonly at site 12, and a fragment of twined cotton cloth was 
found in the test trench at that site. 

A number of the mounds show shallow depressions on the surface, now filled 
with blown sand. These are usually more or less square, about two meters on a 

6a For this information, as well as the identification of shell species, the author is indebted 
to Drs W. H. and M. Koepke of the Museo de Historia Natural, Lima. 
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side and a meter deep. It is probable that they represent the remains of semi- 

As yet, we have not conducted excavations on a scale that would permit the 
recognition of cultural differences between mounds. Except for No. 12, the arti- 
fact yield is very low. Most of the artifacts come from site 12, and the few from 
other sites do not differ significantly from the assemblage at that mound. 

Stone artifacts are not particularly common in the Oruma mounds. There are 
a few heavy percussion-flaked choppers and core scrapers of basalt and quartzite; 
a sandstone grinding stone from site 27 with a small, shallow basin; and a couple 
of fragments which may be from small abrading stones. Site 12 produced a single 
obsidian projectile point, of the broad, flat, triangular type which occurs in the 
Paracas culture. A number of small ovoid pebbles are of interest, because three 
occurred together in the trench at site 12, suggesting their use as bolas stones. 

A puzzling artifact type consists of the distal or proximal end of the long 
bone of a bird, cut off below the head. These are generaliy carefully cut, and 
sometimes smoothed after cutting; yet the tendons are often still attached to the 
head of the bone. They occur in considerable quantity: in 7.7 cubic meters of 
deposit excavated at site 12, there were twenty-one of these specimens — mostly 
made from humeri—and a similar one made from the rib of a sea lion. 
They do not seem to be by-products from the manufacture of bone implements, 
because there are only two other bone artifacts in the collection: a cut bird-bone 
tube (which may be a by-product of the manufacture of the cut-off bone heads) , 
and a flat polished implement of bird bone, squared off at both ends. No explana- 
tion as to the function of these artifacts is apparent. 

Our collection from site 12 also contains a couple of small knives and a serrated 
scraper or saw of shell of Mytilus chorus; the tips of two pointed wooden imple- 
ments, probably awls; and a short wooden plug, cut off at both ends. Cut lengths 
of split cane are frequent. 

Fish-net, which occurs in some quantity, is mostly of cotton. Cotton string is not 
uncommon, and site 12 yielded a single fragment of twined cotton cloth. The 
only other artifacts in the collection are fragments of rope of the rush known 
locally as inea, and knotted bundles of fiber of inea. 

On the basis of the work conducted to date, we can assume that the Otuma 
shell mounds were occupied by fishermen living in the pre-ceramic period. We hope 
that future studies will tell us if these fishermen settled in Oruma in very early 
days, and continued living by the lagoon until the introduction of gardening, or 
if they first arrived in late pre-ceramic times. As yet, only site 12 has yielded evi- 
dence of gardening. Analysis of carbon samples should give us an indication of 
the absolute dating of some of the mounds, and further excavation will not only 
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allow a fuller definition of this early culture, but should tell us something about 
the relationship between the various mounds. 


SITE 20. MOUTH OF THE RIO ICA 


The shell mounds on the south of the former estuary of the Ica River have 
been visited by various archaeologists, including Uhle and Kroeber. To our 
knowledge, they have not yet been excavated. The author has already reported 
his exploration of these mounds’ the surface of which shows ample remains 
of very late occupation. These mounds consist primarily of sand, and stand re- 
spectively 80 and 150 meters high. While there may be an early occupation repre- 
sented at their base, excavation would be extremely difficult. To examine a few 
cubic meters of deep deposit would require an enormous trench, with the construc- 
tion of retaining walls to prevent sand slides. In the light of this difficulty, the 
author searched the area for smaller mounds, which would be easier to approach, 
and had the good fortune to locate a probably pre-ceramic site on the north bank 
of the ancient river bed. 

The Ica River no longer runs into the sea, as its water is absorbed by irrigation 
in the upper valley. This extensive irrigation is relatively recent, and some water 
must have flowed down at the time of the occupation of the mounds. The area 
today is completely desert, with small dunes covering the landscape and no vege- 
tation to be seen. 

The site is a shellmound, covering about one-fourth of an hectare. It has an 
elongated form, its axis oriented 60° west of north. The mound forms two high 
areas, separated by a depression now covered with blown sand. The southeasterly 
part shows signs of a later occupation, with cotton cloth, cane houses, and a few 
sherds. The northwesterly section, which contains the remains of the early occu- 
pation, forms a mound some ten meters high, and shows no signs of later reoccu- 
pation. The surface of this northwestern mound is covered with broken and 
wind-blasted stones, among which are to be found hundreds of small fist-sized 
choppers, core scrapers, and other percussion-flaked implements, made mostly of 
quartzite and granitic materials. While the later — southeastern — portion of the 
site is similarly covered with broken stones, a search of its surface failed to reveal a 
single undeniable stone implement. Lying among the core tools on the early section 
of the site are a number of obsidian projectile points and flakes, most of the latter 
showing marks of utilization. 

The large quantity of core tools is reminiscent of the site of Taltal in north 
Chile.* However, our Site 20 cannot readily be assigned to the same culture as 


7 Engel, Les amas de coquillages de la céte péruvienne. 
8 Bird, Excavations in Northern Chile; see especially pp. 286-289. 
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Taltal. The choppers are generally more fully flaked, with no cortex remaining on 
the implement. A series of fist-size core se: .>ers from Site 20 retain cortex on 
the lower face, but there are few of the true pebble choppers so common at Taltal. 
Projectile point typology is also different. Site 20 yields small, thick, narrow, 
leaf-shaped specimens which probably were used with the dart and spear-thrower, 
but none of the broader types or stemmed specimens which occur in north Chile. 

Unfortunately, we had only one day available for test excavations, and 
have not yet had opportunity to return to the site. A single pit two meters square 
was begun, but could not be carried to the bottom of the midden. The sample 
is therefore sufficiently small that as yet we do not know whether or not other 
elements of the north Chilean cultures occur at Site 20. 

The test pit shows a well-stratified deposit. Only a little over a meter was exca- 
vated, comprising the upper two levels and part of the third. These three levels 
represent the remains of a culture which practiced gardening, since seeds of 
hicuma occur in the upper two levels, and the third yielded a gourd fragment. The 
bulk of the diet seems to have consisted of shell-fish, principally the small rec- 
tangular clam Mesodesma donacium. Crustacean remains and bones of sea lion 
occur in moderate quantities. Bones of birds and fish are rare, and no fish-net 
was found. 

The bulk of the artifacts from the test pit are percussion-flaked choppers and 
core scrapers, which occur in high quantity in levels 2 and 3, but of which only 
two come from the upper level. Common in all three levels are small ovoid water- 
worn pebbles, battered at one or both ends, and utilized flakes of quartzite and 
obsidian. Level 2 produced a fragment of a rough deep-basin metate of sandstone, 
and Level 3 a large quartzite scraper. 

Site 20 promises to be interesting, and the author hopes to return to conduct 
further excavations. The deposit is apparently a deep one, and the artifact yield 
very high. The site is thus an excellent one for the study of the pre-ceramic period 
in Peru. 


SITE 15. CHIRA/VILLA 


Site 15 lies on the Hacienda Villa, south of Lima and just south of the large 
Inca period site of Armatambo. The site lies on the northern slope of Cerro Chira, 
inland from the seaward slope of the hill. It is protected from the offshore winds 
by a low northern extension of the hill, which separates the site from the beach. 
To the west of the hill, along the sea side, there once existed a marshy plain, 
where water birds would have flocked. Fishing is good off Punta La Chira, just 
over the hill from the site, and fishermen from the suburbs of Lima regularly 
exploit this stretch of coast. 
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The steep hill slope above the occupation site shows the remains of former ter- 
races, undoubtedly levelled for agricultural purposes. The site itself lies on the 
lower, less steep, slope. Its surface is covered with shells and ashes, with occa- 
sional large stones indicating the location of field stone walls. It covers an area 
about seventy-five meters in diameter, with a thinner scattering of shell and ashes 
extending away from the hill for another fifty meters to the north and east. The 
midden is densely compacted and rich in black ash. It attains a maximum depth of 
about two meters, though it is generally somewhat thinner. Excavations have en- 
countered field-stone walls at various depths, and it is hoped to follow these out 
at the first opportunity. Full-scale excavations are urgently needed, as the site 
is soon to be levelled as agricultural land. 

Three test trenches and a number of pits have revealed good visible stra- 
tigraphy, and a cultural succession of considerable interest. Although two Early 
Lima decorated sherds were mixed with the surface debris, the latest occupation of 
the site seems to have been in pre-Chavinoid times, and the lower levels represent a 
people who practiced gardening, but lived in pre-pottery times. 

Five stratigraphic levels extend throughout the site. Of these, the most im- 
portant are Level 2, which yields the fullest sample of the later — early ceramic — 
culture, and Levels 4 and 5, which contain the pre-ceramic culture. Level 3, 
although rich in black ash and organic material, and generally quite deep, has an 
extremely low artifact content. Level 1, about ten centimeters deep, is a mixture 
of blown sand, midden, and artifacts of all ages. It even produces spherical iron 
shot which probably date from the war with Chile. 

_ Remains of licuma, pacae, gourds, and cotton, indicate gardening in both the 
pre-ceramic and the early ceramic periods, and peanuts are found in the midden 
ing to the latter. A few corn cobs have been found, but these are not 
definitely associated with the early cultures, as they occurred only in Level 1 and in 
a deeper but disturbed section. 

Gardening seems to have been a minor occupation at Chira/Villa. Throughout 
the deposit enormous quantities of shells and bone indicate that subsistence was 
based primarily on hunting, fishing, and the gathering of sea food. Mesodesma 
donacium seems to have been the major food item in all periods of occupation. 
Mussel shells — particularly Mytilus chorus and M. magellanicus — occur in some 
quantity, as do the shells of Concholepas concholepas, Thais chocolata, Crepidula 
onyx, and Crepidula excavata. Other species of shellfish are rare. 

Bones of birds, fish, and sea mammals occur in large quantities. Particularly, 
there are thousands of bones of cormorants, which are abundant around Punta 
La Chira today. Mammal bones are almost exclusively of sea lion. 

Gardening land apparently lay on the hillside terraces above the site, and 
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probably also in the flat bottom land to the east of the hill, which today is irrigated 
and cultivated. Sea food, including shellfish and the algae popularly known as 
ciruela del mar, could be gathered off Punta La Chira and along the coast to the 
north and south. The same area would serve as both hunting and fishing site. 
Strangely, there is little evidence as to how cormorants and sea lions were 
caught. Over one hundred cubic meters of excavated midden have produced only 
one projectile point and a fragment of a second, and a single artifact which may 
represent a stone spear-thrower weight. At the same time, cotton net occurs in 
fair quantity, though fish bones are considerably less frequent than bird bones. 
It is quite probable that birds were also netted. Although no fish hooks have been 
found, it is quite possible that fish were taken with the line. Stout cotton cord 
occurs in various levels, and remains of muimuy (Emerita analoga) probably 
represent fish-bait. In addition, a section of Mytilus chorus shell with a conically 
drilled perforation, from Level 4, probably represents a blank for the manufac- 
ture of a fishhook. 

Heavy stone implements are of the quartzite which outcrops locally on Cerro 
Chira, with a few specimens of basalt from neighboring hills. These include a 
few percussion-flaked choppers and hammerstones from both the pre-ceramic and 
the early ceramic levels; a long percussion flaked pick from Level 2; a number 
of rounded cobbles used as hammerstones and two used as pestles (the latter both 
from Level 2); a fragment of a well-made basalt pestle from the surface; a few 
large discoidal and side scrapers; and a crude percussion-flaked drill from Level 4. 
Unmodified quartz crystals and tiny water-polished pebbles occur with some fre- 
quency in the upper levels, but are rare below Level 3. Ovoid cobbles with traces 
of red pigment — probably ocher — are also common, and a number of the cobble 
hammerstones similarly show traces of pigment. 

The only pressure-flaked stone implements from Villa/Chira are the projectile 
point and fragment already mentioned. The complete specimen is similar in shape 
to those from Site 20, but thicker and very well retouched, with fine parallel flake 
scars across both faces. It comes from Level 4. Polished stone implements are more 
frequent. They include two stone spindle whorls and a fragment of a fine basalt 
bowl, from the surface; half of a tubular quartzite artifact, in which are the 
remains of a cane set with resin, and which may represent a spear-thrower weight 
(Level 2); and half of a “doughnut stone” or perforated club head, from the 
surface. Bone implements include pointed awls or sewing tools and bird bone 
tubes, from both the pre-ceramic and the ceramic levels; two mammal bone tubes 
from the pottery-bearing levels; and a polished needle, a spindle whorl, and a 
fragment of incised whalebone from the lower levels. Shell artifacts, except for 
the fishhook blank already mentioned, are ornamental. They include shells of 
Fissurella peruviana, Oliva peruviana, and Tapes (?) sp., with the apex or spire 
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ground off; ground discs and trapezoidal ornaments of Mytilus chorus, M. magel- 
lanicus, and Pecten purpuratus; and a rough hexagonal ornament of thick clam 
shell. 

Wooden implements are known primarily from the surface of the site. They 
include a series of blunt-ended sticks (one from Level 5), grooved and pointed 
wooden “tops” (one from Level 2), a fragment of a firedrill hearth (Level 4), 
and a cut section of cane, one end of which is sealed with a gourd disc. There 
is also one rim sherd from a gourd bowl, from Level 2. 

As mentioned above, the upper levels of the site have produced a quantity of 
potsherds. A very few are also known from the lower levels, but these come from 
areas near pockets of midden intrusive from Level 2, and probably are not associ- 
ated with the culture of the lower levels. The two decorated sherds, from the 
surface, clearly do not belong with the assemblage. Sherds occur in Levels 1 and 
2 in relatively small quantities, as compared with later coast sites. The ware fits 
well with Willey and Corbett’s “Ancon Pebble Polished” type, which occurred 
unassociated with decorated sherds in the lower levels of the Chavinoid midden 
at Ancon.° It is coarse and poorly fired, with a considerable quantity of unevenly 
selected sand temper and a high content of minute mica flakes. The inner surface 
is left rough, the outer generally polished in streaks with a polisher a centimeter 
or less in width. The ware ranges in thickness from 2.0 to 6.6 mm. The only forms 
are ollas with a characteristically thickened rim, generally angular in cross section; 
and a single open bowl. 

Twined cotton textiles occur in some quantity, associated with both the pre- 
ceramic and the ceramic cultures. Most of the textiles are twined, figure-8 looped, 
or knitted, some woven ones being present, as well as matting. The most com- 
mon technique involves widely spaced pairs of wefts, one member of each pair 
passing over each warp, the other under. The cechnique is the same as that used 
for making cane mats in all periods on the Peruvian coast, except that the mats 
are made with cane warps and rope or cord wefts. 

Our excavations at Chira/Villa have been much more extensive than at any 
of the other sites reported in this paper. However, except for ceramics in the upper 
levels, and textiles in the upper and lower levels, the artifact yield is very low, 
and we do not yet have a sample adequate for the definition of the cultures in- 
volved. Work at the site will be resumed in the near future. 


SITE 5. PLAYA CULEBRAS 


Many archaeological sites can be seen around the narrow plain, some two 
kilometers wide, which used to be — probably thousands of years ago — the delta 
of the Culebras River. Archaeologically speaking, this zone is rich and interesting. 

9 Willey and Corbett, Early Ancon and Early Supe Cultures, p. 54. 
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Here, we shall concern ourselves only with one of these sites: the one occupying 
the northern slope of the hill closing the bay of Culebras on its southern side. At 
that point, the sands and brush of the beach meet the slope of an abrupt and rocky 
hill. The hill constitutes a perfect location for sheltered and protected dwellings: 
access is not easy, and one is safe from the southwest winds. The location was 
thus excellent for the terraced dwellings which can still be seen. 

Life conditions here have changed completely during the last centuries. Some 
fishermen still live on the beach of Culebras, but they fish in deep waters and the 
shell food has disappeared. The fresh water supply which must have been known 
to the ancient inhabitants has now disappeared. Fuel, at least, is still available from 
the trees of the nearby Culebras valley. 

The slope of the hill is covered with stone work, mainly square terraces marked 
by half-buried corner slabs, which can be seen to the top of the hill. Refuse consists 
of sand, organic matter, shells, ashes, and eroded stones of the rocky soil. The 
occupation area is some eighty meters high, and forms a semi-circle of some half 
an hectare. No pottery is to be seen on the surface. 

Occupation must have been dense; test pits at various points always met graves 
or houses lying one next to the other. Near the crest of the hill, facing the sea 
towards the northwest, is a rectangular terrace faced by a row of erect stones some 
120 cm high. 

During the course of test excavations, we were able to clean a few houses. 
These were square or rectangular, and varied in size from 1.5 to 3 meters on a 
side. One had a clay floor five centimeters thick, and an empty funeral chamber 
at its northern end. The fill of the house was composed of black ash, carbon, 
shells (mussels, clams [Mesodesma donacium], and a few Pecten purpuratus and 
land snails) , twigs and sticks, sea mammal bones, algae, and charred human bones. 

An adjoining house had a floor made of rectangular stone slabs laid flat on 
the bedrock and sealed with clay. One of these slabs was square and polished for 
ornamental purposes. 

Playa Culebras is unusual as a pre-ceramic site in that a considerable part of 
the site forms a cemetery. We excavated two individual tombs, and three tombs 
in a structure which contains multiple stone-walled funeral chambers. 

Tomb 1 lay in a terrace three meters long and 2.5 in width, faced with small 
quadrangular, tabular stones, placed erect. From just below the surface of this 
terrace came the only fragment of pottery found during the test excavations, a 
poorly-fired, irregularly polished sherd with abundant sand temper, of the type 
described above from Chira/Villa. 

The burial lay at a depth of eighty centimeters in the terrace, in a fill of brown 
earth. The upper part of the tomb was lined with large flat cobbles, rectangular or 
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square, some erect and others laid flat. Similar large cobbles appear sporadically 
in the walls of the lower part of the tomb. The structure is set in a cut in the 
rocky hillside. The skeleton was that of a young male, lying on his back and with 
the head oriented west. The skull shows occipital flattening. Badly carbonized 
matting of the reed known locally as junco lay around the bones, and may once 
have covered or underlain the body. Other associated objects are two cylindrically 
drilled ray vertebrae; two mussel shells, containing scraps of twined cloth of totora 
fiber; and a wadded fragment of twined cotton cloth. 

Tomb 2 lay in the same small terrace, fifty centimeters deeper than Tomb 1. 
It is a small oval chamber, 70 cm by 40 cm by 30 cm, cut into the rock of the 
hill. The burial was that of an elderly male, flexed and lying on the right side, 
with the skull oriented west. This skull was also occipitally flattened. The ac- 
companying artifacts were a pebble chopper, a scraper, a percussion-flaked pick, 
and a twined fiber headband. 

The necropolis, mentioned above, is faced with a wall of large stone slabs, 
3.6 meters long, running east-west, some 15 meters above sea level and 30 meters 
distant from the river bed. The ends of this wall curve in toward the north to form 
short lateral walls from 1 to 1.5 meters long. Two large reinforcing slabs, 30 cm. 
thick and cemented with clay, seem made for the purpose of diminishing the pres- 
sure of the hill slope on the central part of the east-west wall. In addition, all of 
the stones of the wall are cemented with clay to the hillside. 

There are three niches on the inside of the long wall, and one on each lateral 
wall. All are square, 30 cm on a side, and 20 cm deep. Each is surmounted by a 
lintel stone, and backed by a cemented stone slab. 

In front of this long wall are many graves of which we excavated three. 
Grave A contained two skeletons, respectively 1.65 and 1.8 meters from the top 
of the wall, lying one above the other and separated by a layer of clay. Both 
were extended, face down, oriented west. The lower was an adult female, the 
upper a child. The female had a twined junco mat wrapped around the head, and 
a gourd full of a chalky white substance, probably powdered lime, lying beside 
the skeleton. Remnants of several twined mats and baskets lay around both bodies. 

Grave B, located a little north of Grave A, contained a single decomposed 
skeleton; a curved Pecten shell ornament, ground, polished, and biconically drilled 
at one end; an Oliva peruana shell with the spire cut off to make a bead; and a 
fiber string knotted to hold a bola stone or fish line sinker. 

Grave C, west of grave A and near the western lateral wall, contained two 
burials. The upper of these was extended on its left side and oriented west, and 
was accompanied by a spire-lopped Oliva shell, a cut gourd, a hammerstone, a 
pebble chopper, and by a necklace of nine little clam shells with the beak abraded 
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off. The lower skeleton lay in the same position. Next to the body were four pebble 
choppers, a scraper; two water-polished pebbles, a gourd containing powdered 
lime, a mussel-shell fish hook, twelve shells of Mytilus chorus and M. magellanicus, 
three of which contained powdered lime, a fragment of matting painted with red 
pigment, probably ocher, and two junco baskets, one of which contained a mussel 
shell. 

As already indicated, work on these sites is still in progress. The author plans 
not only to extend his survey to the north and south of the area here reported, but 
also to continue testing the sites mentioned in this report and to undertake more 
extensive excavations at some of them. Meanwhile, this information is offered as 
record of pre-ceramic sites on the Peruvian coast, and as an indication of research 
possibilities in an important and little known field of archaeology. 


Lima, Peru 





SOME PENUTIAN ELEMENTS 
AND THE PENUTIAN HYPOTHESIS 


D. H. HYMES 


HE HYPOTHESIS of a Penutian genetic relationship has had three stages 

of development. Dixon and Kroeber related certain native languages of Cali- 
fornia; Sapir added a number of other Pacific Coast languages;” Freeland, Sapir, 
Whorf, Swadesh, and others have extended the concept to include various native 
languages of Latin America.* This paper offers some items of comparative evi- 
dence for the second stage. Some related evidence is added which supplements and 
supports Swadesh’s recent presentation of the third stage.* 

The central concern is with elements of the general phonemic shape nV, IV 
(where V stands for a vowel) which occur marking one or another of a set of 
meanings which have plurality as a common ingredient. There are three groups 
of such elements: (1) those marking the continuative aspect of verbs, (2) those 
marking the distributive aspect of verbs, and (3) those which seem to share the 
sense of plurality in the relations of persons. The strongest evidence is that for 
groups | and 2; group 3 is presented so that further study will not overlook its 
possible connection with the first two groups. All sources are listed in the bibli- 
ography,® and referred to by author and page number. 


CONTINUATIVE ELEMENTS 


In the Chinookan verb there occur two affixes marking the continuative aspect, 
occupying the first suffix position after the stem, and having parallel morphopho- 
nemic alternants -l, -la, -lal and -n, -na, -nan. Verb stems containing /n/ take only 
an alternant of the suffix in -n, but the suffix is not restricted to such stems. The 
alternants -na and -la occur only in word-final position, while the alternants -nan 
and -lal never occur there, and the alternants -n and -1 may occur in either word- 
final or non-final position. No difference of meaning between the two series has 


1 Dixon and Kroeber, 1919. 

2 Sapir, 1921, 1929. 

3 Freeland, 1930; Sapir, 1929; Whorf, 1935; Swadesh, 1954, 1956. See also the comments 
in Trager, 1945 and in McQuown, 1955, pp. 557-558. Geeenbere, 1956, has announced a tenta- 
eive classification of Latin American languages which hes os one component: “Penutian including a 
Mexican branch: Mixe-Zoque, Huave, Mayan, Totonac.” 

4 Swadesh, 1956. 

5 Unless page reference to Boas, 1911b is given, Chinookan data are from my unpublished 
grammar of Kathlamet Chinook, the Wishram files of Walter Dyk, and the Wasco files of 
David and Katherine French, and of myself. 
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been detected. In the present tense of some verbs the Upper Chinook dialects 


may infix -l- or -n- within the stem to mark continuative or progressive aspect. 
There are two verb stems which indicate an archaic pattern of prefixing la- to 
mark plurality of verbal activity, namely -lalam (to sing, song) and -lalp (to dig 
with digging stick, from *-la-lap) ; cf. the cognate Tsimshian stem li*mi (to sing, 
song) and the Chinookan stem -lap (to dig). 

In Tsimshian as described by Boas many verb stems form a plural by prefixa- 
tion of one of a series of elements consisting of |- plus vowel. Boas does not dis- 
cuss the semantic character of such plurals. The two Chinookan cases of prefixed 
la- seem residual instances of this common Tsimshian pattern, and for that rea- 
son plus phonemic similarity the Tsimshian series is placed with the continuative 
rather than the distributive group. 

In Alsea Frachtenberg has given an “Alphabetical List of Formative Ele- 
ments,” which includes -al as a verbal suffix marking the continuative aspect 
(p. 285). There is a possibility that other elements listed by Frachtenberg contain 
forms related to those discussed in this paper, especially since Frachtenberg seems 
to have been imprecise in delimiting formative elements and stating their semantic 
function. Such elements are -sal “distributive,” -tnx, -txanx “continuative,” all 
listed as verbal suffixes (p. 286). 

In Takelma Sapir describes -(a)1 as one of several “petrified” suffixes. He 
writes, “The idea of unbroken continuity is fairly evidently shown by these exam- 
ples to be connected with the suffix -(a)1,” and adds, in another connection, “It 
is very probable that the verbs that belong here contain the continuative -I- treated 
under the head of petrified suffixes.” Sapir also describes in this connection an 
element -(a)n “to which no particular meaning can be assigned”; it is found 
with quite a number of verbs. The examples permit, but do not require, the infer- 
ence that it has or had a continuative sense (pp. 124, 134). 

In Sierra Miwok Freeland identifies a suffixed element -1 “that apparently has 
a progressive or continuative value (p. 165).” Freeland notes that it is “sometimes 
substituted for other consonants in forming reduplicated stems having a continu- 
ative meaning,” and cites two examples: nata*k (to growl) : naZal*al’-i- (to growl 
continuously) , and wak‘ay-i- (to cry out) : wakal*al’-i- (to cry out continuously) 
(p. 165, n. 164). Note that the sequence -lal is identical with one alternant of the 
continuative suffix in Chinookan; this suggests that Miwok shares with Chinookan 
both the affix and a pattern of morphophonemic alternation. 

In Yokutsan Newman observes: “Although the continuative function is ex- 
pressed in Yokuts by several processes, none of these, with the exception of 
Chawchila -me*w>" is freely productive. The presence of continuatives in the foot- 
hill dialects (Gash. and Choy.) and in the valley dialects (Yaw. and Chaw.) sug- 
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gests a common Yokuts origin of this aspect category; but its lack of vitality is 
indicated by the limited and sporadic application of the processes involved and 
by the specialization of meaning that frequently emerges” (p. 110). 

Yokuts has five methods of marking the continuative: (a) suffixing of 
”...a* (Yaw., Chaw.) or of -? . . . a (Gash., Choy.); (b) suffixing of -le 
(Yaw., Chaw.); (c) -me*wo" (Chaw.); (d) -a* (Chaw.); (e) double final redupli- 
cation of certain biliteral proclitics (Yaw.). Three of the five methods (c, d, e) 
are each found in but one dialect. Method e is extremely rare, specialized to one 
subset of the proclitics used with the themselves specialized -wiyi verbs. Method 
d is used only with a few bases of a certain morphophonemic type, which takes 
no other suffix; since the type involves a glottal stop in the base, this suggests that 
method d is not independent, at least historically, from method a. Method c, the 
only productive one, is unique to Chawchila dialect; this dialect also has four of 
the five methods found in Yokuts. Only methods a and b are found in more than 
one Yokuts dialect. This picture implies that e and d are special developments 
in Yawelmani and Chawchila respectively; that possibly c, but quite probably a 
and b are proto-Yokutsan; and that the marking of continuative aspect, now an 
isolated or residual feature in all dialects but Chawchila, was more significant in 
proto-Yokutsan. We take method b, the suffixing of -le*, as proto-Penutian in 
origin. It is found only with one morphophonemic type of base, whose only suffix 
it is.® 

For Klamath Gatschet’s nineteenth-century grammar identifies a suffix -na, 
which seems adequately attested as to its morphological reality by the examples 
cited, and whose semantic value is continuative. Gatschet states that it is found 
only with verbs of motion. Gatschet also identifies a series of prefixes with |- plus 
various vowels, said to involve a wide range of meanings such as circularity, round- 


6 Sapir and Swadesh, 1953, correspondence 87, cites Yokuts -ad from *al “continuative” 
and also -li “frequentative.” Newman, 1944, p. 97, analyzes -?ad “durative present” as from 
durative element *a and future tense elemert *d; if this is the element referred to in Sapir and 
Swadesh, it seems not to be from a continuative *al. As multiplicative gerundial suffixes to certain 

theese cxcur in come Yeluts dislecm ° . . il (Yaw., Chaw., Chuk., Gash.) and -? . . id 
(Wik.), and -? . . al? (Gash.),-? . . . ad (Wik.). The sense is “so and so many times” (New- 
men, 1944, p. 142). If this is the clement referred to im Sapic and Swedesh, it may well be con- 
nected ultimately with the continuative elements being discussed, or derived from the distributive 
elements by some such alternation as *li/*ni, or both. 

The Yokuts continuatives -? . . . a*, -? . . . a, and -a* ere mest probably I 
identical with the homephenous distributive eufiz > . ..a* (Yaw.), -? ... a (Gash.), and 
perhaps with the durative element *a; the distributive differs from the continuative only in being 
sufhixed to a different morphophonemic shape of the stem, and in being restricted to occurrence 
with certain numeral verb bases. This illustrates the same sort of semantic interconnectedness 
of distributive and continuative senses which emerges at certain points in the elements on which 
this paper is focused. 
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ness, collectivity, plurality, swinging motion, and some suffixed elements -dla, -ala, 
which may be continuative. The status of -na (p. 356) seems clear, but the status 
of these elements in |- and -1 is too uncertain from Gatschet’s presentation to use 
them as evidence (pp. 290-291, 313-314). 

In a brief sketch of some Klamath features de Angulo and Freeland identify 

a suffix -n in Klamath that has a continuative function. They list other functions 
as well, but such uses as “ablative absolute” and “participle present” indicate 
distinct morphemes. 
In Northern Sahaptin Jacobs describes two prefixes which he considers possibly 
related etymologically. One is la- (slowly, leisurely) ; I accept Jacobs’ suggestion 
that this is distinct from the homophonous form la- (all alone) . It is plausible that 
a form with a continuative meaning might develop a marginal sense of “slowly 
leisurely, that is, take one’s time,” slow because continued instead of momentane- 
ous, and that this marginal meaning might then displace the earlier meaning 
(p. 149). The other Northern Sahaptin element, na-, “implies the existence of an- 
other activity, usually talking, singing or making a noise of some kind, going on 
at the same time as the verb activity” (p. 148); that is, it signifies a correlative 
activity continuing during another activity. Some of the examples cited have a 
temporarily distributive sense, e.g. “he cried a little, he cried now and then,” and 
“she sang slowly, she sang now and then.” 

The interpretation of Northern Sahaptin la- is confirmed by the evidence of 
Nez Percé. Velten’s sketch of the Nez Percé verb describes -la-, -l- as a prefix 
which “indicates durative action and is doubtless related to N[orthern] S[ahaptin]} 
la-, slowly, leisurely” (p. 281). This prefix occurs before the verb stem as a mem- 
ber of the relative order group occupying second position, ie., that closest to 
the stem. 

Looking for a moment at Penutian as a whole, we see that examples have been 
cited from a majority of its independent components, namely Tsimshian, Chi- 
nookan, West Oregonian (Alsea), Lepitan (Sahaptian [both Northern Sahaptin 
and Nez Percé] and Klamath), Takelman (Takelma), Yokutsan and Utian 
(Miwokan). Certain differences coincide with differences in geographical loca- 
tion: the productive, active forms are in the northern part of the Penutian range 
(Tsimshian, Chinookan, Sahaptian) , while it is clear that the continuative marker 
is more or less residual in Takelma, Sierra Miwok, and Yokuts in the more 
southern part of Penutian as first defined by Sapir. Again, it is in the more north- 
ern languages, which differ from the Penutian languages of coastal Oregon and 
of California in having elaborate prefixation patterns, that the continuative marker 
is found as a prefix. As a prefix, it is found in the first position before the verb 
stem; as a suffix, it is found in the first position after the verb stem. This more 
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“nuclear” connection with the stem than other affixes in positions farther from 
the stem, and the clear reporting of archaic character in some of the languages, 
help guarantee that the origin of these forms is proto-Penutian in age. (The origin 
may be even older, witness continuative suffix -no(n) in Tonkawa, and such cor- 
roborative correspondence as Tonkawa c’on “oak” to Chinookan and Tsimshian 
Skan “cedar, tree”; but of this possibility nothing can be asserted here.) 

Since the original Penutian type seems to have been dominantly suffixing, for 
verbs at least, this initial suffix position seems the fundamental locus for the con- 
tinuative element. Only in Tsimshian, geographically most isolated of the lan- 
guages, where suffixation has been worn down, is there no indication at all of 
the suffix position. In Chinookan and Northern Sahaptin, where a prefix position is 
found, the suffix position is also found (Chinookan) or suggested (Sahaptin), 
and in Chinookan is much the most important. 

(The Sahaptin suggestion is a suffix -l, occurring as the only suffix within the 
the central root position of the verb. The central roots express kinds of movement; 
-l occurs only with the central root wai- “motion over, across, through space, in 
or upon and through.” No meaning for the -| suffix is given by Jacobs, and none is 
clear from the one example given [p. 183].) 


DISTRIBUTIVE ELEMENTS 


We turn now to group 2, whose elements mark the distributive aspect of 
verbal activity for the most part. Whereas for the continuative aspect the basic 
consonant seemed to be I-, and the vocalism a-, here the basic consonant seems to 
be n-, and the vocalism i-. The basic position of the distributive elements, like the 
basic position of the continuative elements, seems to be the first suffix slot after 
the verb stem. Given this fact, and the great time depth of Penutian, one would 
not expect a semantically and phonemically pure transmission of the two sets of 
elements independent of one another. Underlying possible semantic and phonemic 
contamination, and specialized developments within particular branches of Penu- 
tian, however, we still find evidence of a basic *-ni element marking the distribu- 
tive aspect. 
In Chinookan there occurs a suffix, occupying the first position after the verb 
stem, which is always followed by the suffix +; + itself occurs also independently. 
This compound suffix form, -ni-+ (and, in Kathlamet, also -li-t) , marks repetitive 
aspect, primarily repetition in time; that is, it marks the verbal action as dis- 
tributed in time, continued but at intervals. 

In Northern Sahaptin Jacobs describes two morphophonemic alternants, -nin- 
and -lil-, occurring with the meaning “here and there” and suffixed to verbs of 
movement, e.g. “to go about hunting here and there” (p. 184). The position is 
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that labelled posterior verb root by Jacobs, i.e. preceding all regular inflectional 
suffixes. The sense is repetition, or distribution, of the activity in space or space- 
time. The form -lil-, Jacobs notes, exhibits fossilization in certain root compounds. 
(Recall that the form na-, discussed under continuatives, has sometimes a sense 
of distribution in time.) 

In Coos Frachtenberg describes a verb suffix with alternants -ne*, -ni*, -zni’, 
expressing distribution (p. 341). The initial vowel of the last alternant is probably 
connected with the marking of the transitive, not the distributive, since Frachten- 
berg states that this last alternant occurs only with transitive verbs, -ni* and -ne* 
with intransitive verbs. The range of meaning given includes “sequentially, mu- 
tually or correlatively” of time, and “back and forth, to and fro, up and down” 
of space (cf. pp. 371-372). In the examples given, this suffix immediately follows 
the stem. 

In Siuslaw Frachtenberg reports an element -naw(a), and states that “In a 
few instances this suffix is used to express distribution of action” (p. 506). Ic will 
be cited under group 3. There is also in Siuslaw, according to Frachtenberg, a 
petrified -n, occurring immediately after the stem, which he connects with the 
-naw suffix; the examples possibly support a connection with the distributive or 
continuative (p. 538). 

In Sierra Miwok Freeland reports an iterative suffix -eni, which is rare, being 
used with a few stems only in the west central dialect (p. 118). She also reports 
a suffix -téyni, signifying “to go about here and there” (p. 117). (Note that -t is a 
locative element in Sierra Miwok.) Freeland considers both to be possibly con- 
nected with the indirective -ni, which will be discussed in connection with the 
Takelma distributive form. A suffix -ni* is characterized as a continuative by 
Freeland, and also as perhaps underlying the preceding two forms etymologically. 
It is said ordinarily to be used subordinatively, and also to have the meaning of 
correlative activity, i.e. “doing while doing something else” (p. 91). It occurs in 
the first obligatory position after the stem; in simple verbs no other element inter- 
venes between it and the stem, while in complex verbs an optional adverbial element 
may intervene. 

In Maidu Dixon distinguishes two suffixes said to express the “general idea of 
motion,” -no and -ye (p. 707). A specific meaning is ascribed to them only when 
they occur in a sequence, which suggests an actual etymological connection. The 
sequence is -no-ye “here and there, about,” i.e. distributive in space. In the two 
examples cited, the sequence is directly after the stem. 

Dixon also describes numeral adverbs which are formed by the suffix -nini; 
examples are sytti-nini “once” and pene-nini “twice” (p. 723). (Dixon’s orthog- 
raphy is reinterpreted here in the light of Shipley, 1956.) This indicates a func- 
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tion of marking distribution in time. Two possible sources for the reduplicated 
form suggest themselves. Since there appears to be a Penutian element -ni having 
to do with time (cf. Takelma -ne, temporal suffix to adverbs), this Maidu con- 
struction may be a combination of temporal -ni plus distributive -ni. On the other 
hand, since Maidu numerals have the last syllable reduplicated to mark distribu- 
tion in the sense of allocation (e.g., syttiti “one each”), -nini may have been 
formed from a single element in accord with this pattern. 

In Takelma Sapir discusses a suffixed element which he terms an indirective, 
and also labels by the translation “for.” Its morphophonemic shape parallels alter- 
nations already cited for forms in Chinookan, Sierra Miwok, and Northern 
Sahaptin; this shape -(a)n alternating with -(a) nan, is anomalous in Takelma. 
Sapir comments: “It is not likely that -(a) nan is a mere duplication of the simpler 
- (a) n-, as no other case of suffix-reduplication could be shown to exist in Takelma.” 
He also states that “no rule can be given as to when -(a)n or -(a)nan is to be 
used, the two suffixes being frequently found to interchange in the same form” 
(p. 145). Quite striking is the fact that when this Takelma element is followed 
by an -i element, the process of umlaut results in -(i)n or -(i) nin. This may well 
reflect an earlier interrelationship of forms with i-vocalism and forms with 
a-vocalism, such as has already been suggested by Chinookan -na and -ni, the 
various Sahaptin forms, and the vocalism of the Sierra Miwok continuative (-l, 
-lal) in contrast to that of the Yokuts continuative (-le*). 

Sapir himself notes that certain examples occur “in which the ror (in behalf 
of) idea is not clearly apparent” (pp. 146-147). The examples he gives make 
clear a distributive sense, being translated by him with “around,” i.e. “to do some- 
thing here and there.” The element occurs in the examples without any a-vocalism, 
possibly either with i-vocalism or with none. 

There occurs here the intersection of several Penutian patterns. The full his- 
tory of the interrelations will be separated out only from a comparative perspec- 
tive, aided by a restatement of the Takelma data. At present one can simply state 
the lines of intersection. The main function described by Sapir, that of relating 
the verbal action to the indirect object, has correspondence of form and function 
in at least four other Penutian languages. In Yokuts Newman describes the 
indirect objective relation as marked by cognate suffixes whose basic form seems 
-ni, and whose various English equivalents include “for” (p. 201). In Chinookan 
verbs the indirect pronominal object is necessarily followed by a relational ele- 
ment, the most common and generalized of these being I- and n- “to, in for, etc.”; 
note that both I- and n- alternate morphophonemically with i-. In Northern 
Sahaptin Jacobs describes several alternants of a morpheme which he terms ap- 
plicative or referential, rendered “for the sake of, for”; the alternants are -ni, -ani, 
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-2’ni, -i‘ni, -nz‘ni, -nani (p. 201). In Sierra Miwok Freeland isolates a suffix -ni, 
described as “an indirective suffix (to do to or at someone) ,” which sometimes 
has the meaning of a benefactive. (Sierra Miwok also has a benefactive suffix -na 
[pp. 115, 151}.) 

The co-occurrence of the Takelma form with an element -i, which frequently 
has the value of marking instrumental agency, is connected with the occurrence of 
an instrumental suffix -ni “with, by means of” in Maidu; with an -n element in 
Siuslaw, described by Frachtenberg as implying the idea of instrumentality 
(p. 553); with an instrumental agentive suffix -na in Sierra Miwok (p. 151); 
and possibly with the Tsimshian nominalizing prefix an-, one of whose functions 
is to denote the result of an action or an instrument (p. 334). 

The pattern of morphophonemic alternants found in this Takelma form, and 
unique within Takelma to this form, reflects a pattern already mentioned for 

The particular forms cited by Sapir with the sense “around” are connected 
with the distributive elements already discussed in this section for other Penutian 
languages. In the Takelma examples the a-vocalism does not occur; the form of 
the suffix is either -n or -ni, depending on the interpretation given the -i element. 
In the Takelma examples the position of the element seems to be immediately 
following the verb stem. 

Looking again at Penutian as a whole, we see that distributive elements have 
been identified in Chinookan, Lepitan (Northern Sahaptin), West Oregonian 
(Coos, Siuslaw), Utian (Sierra Miwok), Palpenan (Maidu), and Takelma, 
again involving a majority of the independent components of Penutian, though 
a somewhat different majority from that for the continuative elements. Palpenan 
(Maidu) is represented here, as it was not for the continuative, while Tsimshian 
and Yokutsan representatives have not been discovered. The elements are entirely 
suffixes of the first position after the verb stem. 


PERSONAL RELATIONSHIP ELEMENTS 

There are other elements in Penutian languages which share a phonemic and 
semantic resemblance to the continuative and distributive elements in a general 
way. They express plurality, but in relation to persons more than to actions, al- 
though connections with verbal forms do appear at some points. 

In Chinookan a few stems of kin relationship mark the plural by a special 
suffix -nana. Walter Dyk describes the suffix as having personal specificity. In 
Maidu Dixon reports that -nono is the most frequently used collective suffix; his 
examples refer only to persons, e.g. “a lot of women, all the women” and “the men 
as a body.” In Miwok there occurs a suffix -nena, designating a male lineage and 
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patrilocal joint family, as well as the ancestral house from which it supposedly 
originated, according to Gifford. In Yokuts Newman describes a “resident” suffix, 
marking “people of such-and-such a place.” Several derivatives with this suffix 
form tribal names. It seems quite possible that the significance of this sufhx, 
? ... in?in, is that of a collective plural. 

In Coos Frachtenberg reports a suffix -ini*, which is suffixed to nouns of rela- 
tionship only, and expresses a degree of personal kinship (p. 371). Frachtenberg 
relates this element to the distributive suffix of Coos verbs. In Siuslaw Frachten- 
berg reports a suffix -naw (a), occurring in the first position after the verbal stem, 
which marks reciprocality, but which in a few instances may mark distribution 
of action (pp. 505-506). Sapir describes in Takelma a reciprocal suffix -an, found 
in the verb signifying “together, to each other,” and a plural element - (a) n, found 
in the noun (pp. 152, 247-248). Regarding the latter, he comments: “The fact 
that the plurality expressed by the suffix may have reference to either the object 
possessed or to the possessor or to both . . . makes it very probable that we are 
here dealing, not with the simple idea of plurality, but rather with that of reci- 
procity. It is probably not accidental that the plural -(a)n agrees phonetically 
with the reciprocal element -an- found in the verb.” In Tsimshian Boas describes 
an element marking reciprocality or mutuality, na- (p. 319). In Yokuts the plural 
element -an occurs as thematizing suffix to pronominal stems in the subjective case; 
in the objective and indirective case the thematizing suffix for plural, depending 
on dialect, is -in, -il, or -un (p. 230). Note that Swadesh writes, from a broad 
Penutioid perspective comprising Latin American languages as well, “Plurality 
of pronouns is expressed in various ways, at least one of which, the suffix -na, is 
widely enough attested to indicate proto-Penutioid beginnings” (p. 35) ." 

Within this group, the relationship of the reciprocal and mutual elements in 
Siuslaw, Takelma, and Tsimshian seems very probable; so also does the relation- 
ship of the plural elements in Chinookan, Takelma, and Yokuts. The dual na- 
ture, plural and reciprocal, of the Takelma evidence, and the dual nature, recipro- 
cal and distributive, of the Coos and Siuslaw forms, suggest lines of possible 
etymological connection within this group as a whole, and between this group and 
the continuative and distributive elements. 


OTHER ELEMENTS IN /N/ 


In the course of examining available materials for evidence of the elements 
discussed so far, a certain amount of other evidence was discovered. It consists of 
the recurrence in two or more components of Penutian of morphological elements 
similar in form and meaning. It is the kind of material which Dixon and Kroeber 

7 Cf. Sapir and Swadesh, 1953, correspondence 55. 
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first interpreted as morphological borrowing, then saw could only be explained as 
due to genetic relationship, when they pioneered in establishing the first stage of 
Penutian work. It should be borne in mind that what follows does not come from 
an exhaustive search of complete data, but a partial search of incomplete data. By 
presenting it, I hope to strengthen the confidence of others in the Penutian rela- 
tionship, and to make available some additional data for further comparative 
study within Penutian, or between Penutian and other groups. 

(1) Negative: Tsimshian ni-gi; Chinookan ni-, na- (*ni-k-3t, *na-k-5t, na-qi) ; 
Takelma ni* (p. 371), ani‘? (p. 199); Northern Sahaptin -ni “never desire to” 
(p. 217) ; Yokuts ’a‘n’i, expressing negation with verbs containing the imperative 
-k?a (p. 237); Coos itn “not” (p. 410); Sierra Miwok ?an’a negative verb 
(p. 104). 

(2) Causative: Yokuts -a‘la* (p. 90); Sierra Miwok -na (p. 118); Takelma 
-(a)n (p. 135); Coos na*, na*yim (p. 389); Tsimshian -on (p. 344). 

(3) Illative: Chinookan -na “to, toward,” especially with stem mal- “water” 
in anomalous construction mat-na, and -ni “to, toward” likewise; Maidu -na, -nak 
“to, toward” (p. 713); Sierra Miwok -ni “indirective suffix, to do to or at some- 
one” (p. 115); Northern Sahaptin -na “directive” (p. 184), -ni “towards” 
(p. 261), -ne* “into water,” -le, lai “towards the water,” -ne*na “motion to the 
water,” -na‘na “motion to the inside” (p. 188) ; Tsimshian na- “out of the woods 
in rear of houses to the houses” (this would be toward the water, since Tsimshian 
houses face the shore) (p. 303). Possibly Yokuts -nit “away from, out of” be- 
longs here (p. 202). 

(4) Locative: Tsimshian an- (p. 333); Chinookan na-; Siuslaw -n (p. 553); 
Sierra Miwok -win, -in, -n (p. 173) ; Northern Sahaptin -na (p. 262), -ni (p. 263). 

(5) Temporal: Chinookan preterite tense prefixes na-, ni-, n-; Northern Sa- 
haptin -(n)a “past time, direction of activity is away” (p. 207), an- “deceased, 
(perhaps also) gone, past” (p. 214); Takelma -né, temporal suffix to adverbs 
(p. 278). 

(6) Demonstrative: Tsimshian ne*-, n- (p. 395); Sierra Miwok ne- “this,” 
no- “that” (p. 31); Maidu uni* “this,” ani* “remote that” (p. 716) ; Chinookan 
tan “what,” San “who” (Wishram), lan “who” (Kathl.) .* 

(7) First person singular possessor of kin terms: Northern Sahaptin: “Four 
vocative terms, each for younger sibling, seem to have buried initial first person n 
in common” (p. 237) ; Chinookan n- occurs as first person singular possessor only 


8 Cf. Swadesh, 1956, p. 23. Cf. also Chinookan *ta-u (Wishram dau, Kathlamet tau) be- 
side Chinookan *tan, and stem of one Kathlamet noun, -na “the one referred to.” 
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with the stems for “father” and “mother”; Yokuts: “Although no prefixes occur 
in the modern Yokuts dialects, the presence of an initial n- plus vowel in the 
kinship themes and the absence of this syllable in the archaic stems suggests that 
it is an old prefix petrified in kinship terms. The initial n- found in nearly one-half 
of the Yokuts kinship terms may be a survival of Penutian **n-, ‘my’.” (p. 221).° 
Note that in Northern Sahaptin na- . . . -a3 is the inflection for the first singular 
possessor when the subject of the kin-term is an older person; in Chinookan only 
the terms for “father” and “mother” occur with a suffixed -3, and this is found 
only when possessed in the first person singular, that is, only when n- is the first 
person possessive marker. Examples: wi-n-am-3 “my father,” wa-n-aq3 “my 
mother,” wi-y-am “his father,” wa-y-am “his mother.” This suffixed element -ai, 4%, 
has wider Penutian connections, as shown by Freeland (p. 32, item 66) regarding 
Mixe and Penutian, on the basis of other evidence. This sort of intersection of 
isolated or residual morphological patterns is strong evidence for genetic 
relationship. 
SWADESH’S PENUTIOID PERSPECTIVE 

In his recent paper, “Problems of Long-Range Comparison in Penutian,” 
Swadesh presents a number of general features which are found to recur in various 
parts of his “working Penutioid configuration.” Individually none of them is very 
significant. Collectively, they are not conclusive, but they are significant. Eventu- 
ally a precise history will be possible, one which will sort out the systematic inter- 
relationships. At present the best test possible is to see if the general features to 
which Swadesh calls attention illuminate particulars in the individual languages. 

This is the case for Chinookan on a number of counts. First, note that the 
results of Swadesh’s test for quantity of proof, based on comparing only the en- 
tries on his non-cultural vocabulary lists, would be strengthened if the whole 
lexicon were used for discovering cognates. Of his ten three-way agreements found 
among the twelve Penutioid languages compared as a sample, two may be classified 
a notch higher as four-way agreements on the basis of fuller Wasco Chinook data. 
In Chinookan the stem -miSt “lips, mouth” is composed of the stem *mi plus a 
dual suffix, now found as such only in petrified form in several stems, e.g. -lidt 
“tail (forked) of fish,” -mak3t “two,” -xuSt “eyes” besides stems -qut, -xut, 
-k3kuSt “testicles,” -4nidt “two-stranded twine” beside tana “string, twine”; 5t- 
is still productive as a third person dual prefix to verbs. Chinookan also has a 
stem -Ima “to kill, spear, stab.” Both forms occur in Wasco, adding Wasco to 
the citation of Nez Percé, Yawelmani (Yokuts) and Quecha for *sami “mouth,” 
and to the citation of Nez Percé, Takelma, and Wintu for *t!?oma “kill.” One 

9 Cf. Sapir, 1920, which Newman cites. 
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four-way agreement cited by Swadesh is for *qala “bark”; in Kathlamet Chinook 
there occurs -qalmq “bark (of alder, fir) ,” from *-qala-mqu (rhythmic vowel loss 
is common, and the second element occurs independently and in other combina- 
tions as “stick, tree, wood”). One five-way agreement cited by Swadesh is for 
*k"eni “neck” in Takelma, Yawelmani, Zoque, Cakchiquel, and Quechua; if 
one simply accepts the reconstruction given by Swadesh elsewhere (p. 37), 
*tok"eni, one which I have independently approximated, then Wasco -tuk “neck” 
must be added. This amounts to an unprecedented six-way agreement among the 
twelve sample languages. It is probable that fuller data from each of the other of 
the twelve languages compared would also increase the number of agreements. 
Swadesh restricts himself to the entries on the non-cultural vocabulary lists in 
order to meet certain statistical requirements for significance; this Wasco data 
shows that a less rigid restriction of the data would increase the positive evidence. 
Thus, the possibility that the agreements within the restricted data are due to a 
chance selection is reduced even more. 

Further evidence of the -na plural element suggested by Swadesh is found in 
Chinookan -nana, and in the other forms cited in the section on personal relation- 
ship elements. A Chinookan example of a demonstrative element taking over 
pronominal function is first person possessor k-, which has replaced n- with all 
noun stems except “father” and “mother.” This parallels the Utian development 
cited by Swadesh both in direction and phonemic-semantic content, and helps sub- 
stantiate his explanation of forms in Mutsun, Takelma, and Totonac (p. 35). 

The adjectival ending -li is cited by Swadesh among other apparently old and 
widespread Penutian elements (p. 33). It is found in Wasco Chinook in two forms 
used to designate acculturative objects, -tautauli “tin can” and q”5q75li “cracker”; 
both axe feom seduplicated particles, and are peesumebly descriptive on the 
model of -tsiktsik “wagon” and -tintin “bell.” The suffix -t is cited by Swadesh 
as a probable affix cognate between Sahaptian, Takelma, Palpenan, and Totona- 
can; it occurs in the derivation of nouns, but Swadesh finds examples of its 
adjectival use (p. 33). With nouns its use is found in one Chinookan stem, 
-wawat “words, speech, language” from the particle wawa “to talk,” and possibly -t 
is found in the forms for “eye” cited earlier, -xut (singular) and -qut (unpossessed 
form) as contrasted with -xudt (dual). Regarding adjectival use, the following 
Penutian evidence may be added: Maidu forms adverbial derivatives of adjectives 
by -t (p. 717), e.g. “well” from “good”; Takelma has -(i)t as “probably the 
most characteristic of all adjectival suffixes” (p. 204), while a few adjectives are 
found with suffixed -di (p. 260); Coos has a few verbs used as adjectives with 
a suffix -t (p. 412); Siuslaw has adjectives derived from verbs by means of a 
suffix -t (p. 564) ; Sierra Miwok has a suffix -t*i found in a few quantitative expres- 
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sions, such as “only, few, all” (p. 157); Chinookan adjectives show a petrified 
final -t, e.g. pixwadit “thin,” -tigt “long,” -bladat “thick,” -xalxt “wide.” 

Swadesh notes internal reduplication or vowel breaking with intensive value 
(p. 32); two examples occur in Wishram Chinook, ha?ai “must, necessarily, in- 
deed” and dala’ax “perhaps.” Swadesh finds one example of labialization vs. 
delabialization as symbolizing augmentative vs. diminutive; he terms it “a sym- 
bolism not yet reported elsewhere in our material but possibly important for future 
study” (p. 30). In Chinookan, Wasco dialect, gwanism “always” is from 
*kwani-sm as shown by the occurrence of -sim or -sm in Northern Sahaptin and 
Tsimshian as a separate element, and by its connection with the element for “all” 
which Swadesh discusses (p. 37) by augmentative ititiaaton, The ealsbletioed 
form occurs in Chinookan kanawi “all” from *kana-wi (cf. Takelma -wi? “every,” 
Northern Sahaptin wi- [distributive plural], and the forms cited * Swadesh 
[p. 37]}). Swadesh notes as active in Totonac, preserved in traces in Sahaptin, 1:3 
marking augmentative-diminutive. There is one case in Chinookan, the stems 
-k’aits “small” and -gaitt “large.”*® (The stem-initial consonants show the com- 
mon Chinookan diminutive-augmentative alternation of voiceless glottalized and 
voiced stops.) Swadesh notes a widespread but infrequently exploited augmenta- 
tive-diminutive interchange between low vowel a and high vowel, either u or i. 
In Chinookan the noun prefixes a- and i-, usually, either purely classificatory or 
feminine and masculine in value, are employed with stems for types of canoe to 
distinguish plural and singular, e.g. i-kanim “canoe,” a-kdinim “canoes” and 
i-qisitix “hunting canoe” and a-qiSitix “hunting canoes” in Kathlamet Chinook. 
In one form in Wasco Chinook the alternation of a and u is found: i-ya-k’aits 
“small” and i-yu-kdits “tiny”; this alternation with u is found in the same word 
also in Kathlamet.™ Finally, the diminutive-augmentative alternation of schwa 
and a, cited by Swadesh from Huave and Yucatec, is also noted for Chinookan 
by Sapir in his contribution to Boas’ sketch of Lower Chinook.” 

When anomalous items and patterns within a language find a place, once they 
are seen in the perspective of a broad hypothesis of genetic relationship, this sup- 
ports the hypothesis and shows the value of formulating such a hypothesis. 


10 Boas, 1911b, p. 646, suggests four instances from Lower Chinook, one being the cognate 
of the stem just cited. 

11 The Lower Chinook examples cited by Swadesh (1956, p. 30) are due to regular morpho- 
phonemic rules, such that in any stem which has an initial K-sound (kk? qq? xx ”) followed 
72 sat Oe ame cone b inl, @ Co gee S grees wy I. S. Som, 1911b, pp. 597 


my Sepie, | ap eh tet 641. Sapir gives no example of the interchange of schwa and /a/, 
but illustrates the interchange of /a/ and /u/ from Wishram Chinook with two examples. 
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CONCLUSION AND EVALUATION 


Evidence has been presented for the postulation of two proto-Penutian affixes. 
We cannot be certain of the precise history of these forms at the present time, 
especially regarding the possibility that in proto-Penutian morphophonemic alter- 
nants were already present of the type -l, -la, -lal. Taking the shape CV as basic 
for the present, we can postulate *la “continuative” on the basis of Chinookan 
-/-la/-lal, -I- and la-, Tsimshian |-, Takelman -(a) 1, Sierra Miwok -1/-lal, Yokuts 
-le*, and Northern Sahaptin la-. We can postulate *ni “distributive” on the basis 
of Chinookan -ni, Northern Sahaptin -nin-, Coos -ni*, -ne*, Sierra Miwok -ni*, 
Maidu -noye, and Takelma -n(i). We note that where the continuative is found 
with -n, two cases are as alternants of forms with -1 (Chinookan, Sahaptin) and 
the other is possibly so (Klamath). Where -1 is found in the distributive forms, 
it is only in an alternant of a form with -n (Kathlamet Chinook, Northern 
Sahaptin) . There is less evidence for postulating a reciprocal/plural element *na 
and an indirective element *ni/*na. The occurrence of the morphophonemic pat- 
tern C/CVC in Chinookan, Northern Sahaptin, Sierra Miwok, and Takelma sug- 
gests that it may be proto-Penutian as well. 

One major point of evidence is that the continuative and distributive elements 
share not only phonemic and semantic features, but positional distribution as 
well. All available evidence points to first suffix position of the verb as the only 
position for distributive *ni, as the basic position for continuative *la. The im- 
portance of positional evidence has been amply shown in two recent papers.’* In 
the present case, it reduces the possibility of chance similarity as an explanation 
to near the vanishing point; together with the geographical separation of the lan- 
guages compared, it eliminates diffusion as an explanation. The borrowing of 
the same element with the same shape and function into the same relative order 
position, a position most closely tied to the stem, by a series of geographically 
separated languages, is too improbable for consideration. 

As semantic features, we can note the development of a correlative sense, 
apparently independently, in Sahaptin from the continuative, in Coosan and Sierra 
Miwok from the distributive. We can also note the apparent shading into a dis- 
tributive sense of the continuative in Northern Sahaptin and the reciprocal in 
Siuslaw. The interchange of | and n, which may be proto-Penutian, is found in 
these elements only in Chinookan and Northern Sahaptin; it is known to occur 
as well at least in Siuslawan, and in Yokutsan (aorist suffix -hin in Yawelmani, -hil 
in Chukschansi [p. 122]). 

The reality of Penutian has been assumed, not demonstrated, in this paper. 
The cumulative force of various lexical and morphological evidence has convinced 


13 Hymes, 1955, 1956. 
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me that Sapir, and after him Swadesh and others, are correct in proposing Penu- 
tian as a valid hypothesis of genetic relationship. In the absence of full descrip- 
tions for all the languages, and lacking the preparatory work of reconstructing 
intermediate stages such as Lepitan and Utian, one cannot yet present a precise, 
detailed demonstration of Penutian as a whole. If I have understood Hoijer’s 
usage of the terms, one can show that no other hypothesis than that of genetic 
relationship is possible, but one cannot yet proceed to establish the relationship.** 
What can one do, then, to carry forward such a hypothesis at the present time? 
One can fill the gaps in data, of course; and for Penutian this involves both field 
work (Maidu, Wintun, for example) and philology (Alsea, Kalapuya, for exam- 
ple). One can also show the fruitfulness of the hypothesis. Assuming Penutian, 
does one find correspondences of the sort that occur in languages known to be 
genetically related? Can relationships be traced in the basic morphology which 
only the hypothesis of genetic connection makes intelligible? I have tried to show 
that such is the case in this paper: consider the implications, collectively, of the 
evidence for postulating *la and *ni, the other elements in n, and the evidence 
of processes postulated by Swadesh that was found in Chinookan. A specific in- 
stance of the fruitfulness of the Penutian hypothesis is the fact that the indirective- 
benefactive element, found to be shared by Takelma, Chinookan, Northern 
Sahaptin, Yokuts, and Sierra Miwok, was unforeseen and incidental to unravelling 
the connections of the distributive element. This is an instance of the fruitfulness 
of the hypotheses presented by Sapir, an evidence that when one follows further 
the genetic lines traced by him, almost always one is seeking where there is some- 
thing to be found. 

It will be an appropriate test of the broader American Indian genetic relation- 
ships now being proposed by Swadesh and by Greenberg, if they prove fruitful 
in a similar way. It is no favor to historical ethnology, and its handmaiden, his- 
torical linguistics, to wait until all the descriptions are in and all the intermediate 
reconstructions are prepared. In many disciplines it is recognized that theory and 
hypothesis must interact with description and analysis of data. Proposals such as 
those of Sapir, Swadesh, and Greenberg are our theory and hypothesis in the field 
of historical linguistics. If we wait to begin their testing, we may wait too long 
to be able to test important parts of them. 

At any one point in the development of these theories and hypotheses, they 
point the way in two vital respects. First, they point to languages and dialects 
which are of greater importance than others to the development of our knowledge 

14 Hoijer, 1954, pp. 6-7; cf. my review, Language, vol. 32, pp. 585-602, 1956: “To prove 
would seem to mean to present evidence such that no inference other than that of genetic con- 
nection is possible; to establish would seem to mean to detail the nature of the relationship, its 
specific content in terms of phonological and morphological correspondences, with extensive 
etymologies” (p. 598). 
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of historical relationships. So long as the number of linguists remains few, the 
number of languages many, a selection must be made. One sound basis is the 
relative importance of a language to the testing of a theory or hypothesis, and 
hypotheses of historical relationship between languages are of great importance to 
all four major disciplines within anthropology. Second, such hypotheses point to 
matters of special significance in the description of individual languages. Sapir 
once complained somewhat bitterly that some of the most important evidence link- 
ing Haida with Na-Déné was ignored in the published description of the language. 
True, structural linguistics has established the principle that the history of a 
language is irrelevant to the descriptive analysis of its present state, but this 
principle has only a limited validity. What the units, the patterns of a language 
are must be determined independently of previous stages in its development. What 
units and patterns the field-worker chooses to delineate most carefully, what vari- 
ants and isolated or residual features he chooses to follow up more closely, if any, 
may depend upon his knowledge or ignorance of what is significant from a com- 
parative and historical perspective. 

An additional point must be made. Comparativists in Indo-European lan- 
guages usually have the great advantage that they approach several of the lan- 
guages with an intimate knowledge acquired through speaking or reading. In the 
American Indian field only the scholar who has wrestled with a language descrip- 
tively can approach that intimate a knowledge of any component of the com- 
parative data. Yet it is just such intimate knowledge that is essential, especially 
in the early stages of the development of hypotheses; it is often the less obvious 
facts of a language that clarify its distant relationships. A scholar who knows 
one language well can discover in the data of another language, if that other is 
genetically connected, many points of connection that another scholar might not 
discover; at any rate the time needed to make the discovery will be much shorter. 
Anyone, then, who has an intimate knowledge of a language as a result of descrip- 
tive analysis can contribute special insights to the development of historical hy- 
potheses, and speed such development on its way. It was in such a way, for example, 
that Melville Jacobs was able thirty years ago to discover the genetic relationship 
between Northern Sahaptin and Klamath. His intimate knowledge of Sahaptin 
enabled him to discover connections in material as imperfect as Gatschet’s Klamath 
publications. 

If one adopts an attitude of waiting until the data are all in (they never ure) 
before comparative inspection is made, or if it is felt that a contribution must be 
either a complete comparison or nothing, then progress will be needlessly delayed, 
and valuable insights may be forever lost. 

If there is one underlying thesis to this paper, it is this. The progress of his- 
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torical linguistics in American anthropology should not be conceived as a sequence 
of discrete levels or leaps. To be sure, there are points which stand out as a 
succession of higher thresholds — Gallatin (1836) , Powell (1891), Sapir (1929), 
and now Swadesh and Greenberg; but it is not the case that a preceding theory 
was demonstrated before the next was broached. Rather, it has been a record of 
continuous progressive development, such that before comparative data were 
ever published for all of Powell’s classification, accumulated evidence and insight 
made Sapir’s proposals necessary, and such that now, before all of Sapir’s proposals 
are fully tested, accumulated evidence and insight make necessary an even broader 
perspective. New classificatory proposals pose new problems, but they are simply 
the high-water marks of a continuing forward flow to which every scholar with a 
specialist’s knowledge of an American Indian language can and should contribute. 
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NOTES ON GUAHIBO KINSHIP AND SOCIAL ORGANIZATION* 
JOHANNES WILBERT 


HIS PAPER is based on data collected by the author from a single informant 

only: Julio Jiménez, a Guahibo Indian nineteen years of age. Beside his 
mother tongue, Jiménez speaks Spanish, English, Waika, and Makiritare. For two 
years he has been associated with the American Protestant “New Tribes Mission,” 
working as interpreter and studying languages of Indian tribes in Venezuela. Al- 
though he seems to be a very reliable informant, we regretfully have had no oppor- 
tunity of checking the data either by personal observation or by the use of other 
informants. Nevertheless, we feel urged to publish the present paper, since data 
on Guahibo kinship and social organization are completely lacking? and because 
ethnographic information concerning this tribe is particularly scanty.* 

Our informant distinguished between those Guahibo groups living in small 
villages on the banks of the Vichada River and those who nomadize in the area 
between the Tupdri River and the Vichada. The group-names are derived from 
their geographical location, e.g., waipihiwi, “people from up river,” tamdpihiwi, 

from down river,” matatsinipihiwi, “people in the forest,” kwibipihiwi, 
“people between the Tupdri and Vichada Rivers,” tuparopihiwi, “people of the 
Tupéri.” Another group is called kuliwakuihapihiwi, “people of the face of the 
moon.” Except for the Guahibo on the banks of the Vichada River, the tribe lives 
in isolated groups which draw their subsistence from hunting, gathering, and 
fishing. They seem to be completely nomadic, occupying each camp for a few days 
only. Thatched lean-tos were reported to be their typical shelter. The Guahibo 
on the Vichada River were said to live in small villages consisting of eight to 
twelve rectangular mud houses. They practice agriculture, planting mainly sweet 
and bitter manioc, maize, and bananas, as well as doing extensive fishing and hunt- 
ing. They fish with the bow and arrow, hooks, basket-traps, and barbasco (fish- 
poison). The main hunting weapon is the bow and arrow. Game-drives are fre- 
quent. The Guahibo originally lacked water craft, but today the river people have 
dugout canoes. Both groups make cylindrical, round-bottomed pottery. The pots 
have no rims but the borders are decorated with a diamond or a vertically striped 

1 Published with the permission of the Sociedad de Ciences Naturales La Salle of Caracas. 

2 P. Kirchhoff, “The Guahibo and Chiricoa” (in Handbook of South American Indians, 
J. H. Steward, ed., vol. 4, pp. 446-455, 1948), p. 453; G. P. Murdock, South American Culture 
Areas (Southwestern Journal of Anthropology, vol. 7, pp. 415-436, 1951), p. 432. 

3 G. P. Murdock, Outline of South American Cultures (Behavior Science Outlines, vol. 2, 
New Haven, 1951), p. 20. 
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pattern. It is not unlikely that the Guahibo have adopted pottery-making from 
the Arawak groups who have intruded into their territory, and with whom the 
Guahibo maintain a close trade relationship. Another Arawak element in Guahibo 
culture may be the agriculture practiced on the Vichada River. 


THE FAMILY 

The nuclear family — consisting of a married man, his spouse (or spouses) , 
and their children — is the fundamental social and economic unit among the 
Guahibo. Collecting, hunting, and fishing are largely family affairs. The division 
of labor is according to sex and age; specialists are unknown in Guahibo society. 
Each family occupies a separate dwelling. Father and mother sleep in a large 
hammock, while children sling their hammocks above that of their parents. Each 
nuclear family has its own fireplace, where the mother prepares the food in a pot 
resting on three stones. 

Full membership in a Guahibo family can be acquired only by birth. An orphan 
may find food, shelter, and protection in either a father’s brother’s or mother’s 
brother’s family, but he is never adopted as a real son or daughter or even as a 
stepchild. As soon as he comes of age, he either marries a child of the family 
or leaves to live with another one. A stranger similarly may enjoy the friendship 
of a family or band, but he will always be recognized as a stranger (owoweini, 
owoweiwa). There seems, however, to exist one partial exception to this rule, 
namely where a boy marries a girl other than a kétiwa, or cousin. Then, if it suits 
the family, the young wife may be called by the term which signifies half-sister 
or mother’s sister’s daughter. 

Although authority within a nuclear family is patripostestal, the influence of 
the wife and mother is generally substantial. The distribution of food lies entirely 
in her hands, and she allots shares to each member of the family as well as to 
other nuclear families within the extended family or band. In polygynous families 
the fist wife dominates the others. Only chiefs, sorcerers, and other esteemed 
persons may have two or even three wives. Polygyny thus seems to be definitely 
a mark of status and rank. Its form is generally sororal. A man of rank reserves 
the immature sister of his wife by the usual payment of a pound of red and 
blue glass beads. The girl goes to live as kétiwa in his family and becomes his 
second wife as soon as she comes of age. Sorcerers sometimes demand the mother 
or daughter of a family as payment for their curing services. A widow is expected 
to marry her husband’s brother (levirate). Should she refuse to do so, she is 
beaten by her brother-in-law before she can go free. 

A man, if he wants to divorce his wife, must have good evidence that she is 
lazy. Advanced age is another ground for divorce. A man who divorces his wife 
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without reason is liable to severe punishment by the members of her family. 
Women prove unfaithful to their husbands are beaten by them, and may even be 
killed. In the latter case the man usually leaves the group in fear of revenge from 
the victim’s brothers, who are usually instigated by his enemies. The brothers may 
choose to kill the murderer with the bow and arrow or by contracting with a witch- 
doctor. If on the other hand a woman finds her husband guilty of adultery, she 
may either accept it as a long awaited opportunity to leave him and marry her 
lover, or she may punish her unfaithful spouse by neglecting the housework or by 
refusing to prepare his yukuta (mera), a bitter-tasting drink made by mixing 
cassava with water. Fights between husbands and wives were said to be rare, 
although not unknown. In quarreling, a man will accuse his wife of being lazy 
(ap’aitabimi), and a woman may be so resentful as to utter the supreme insult 
of calling her husband a poor hunter (kéwame) or a bad shot (nékowini). As 
a rule, public opinion takes the woman’s side, mainly because of the prevailing 
tule of matrilocal residence. 


THE EXTENDED FAMILY 


Each Guahibo, besides being a member of a nuclear family, also belongs to 
a larger kin group, a matrilocal extended family. Other unilineal kin groups seem 
to be lacking among these Indians. The Guahibo extended family typically con- 


sists of the females related in the direct line of matrilineal descent, plus their 
spouses and their unmarried children. Although the nuclear family is the basic 
economic unit, such activities as game-drives and agriculture exceed its labor ca- 
pacity and are performed in codperation with the members of the extended family. 
While the primary function of the extended family is thus economic, it also assures 
more effective protection against enemy attack and starvation. Members of an 
extended family share the food procured by the men of the family. The men fre- 
quently hunt and fish together, while a woman gathers food in company with her 
mother and sisters. 


THE BAND 


Usually two or three extended families combine to form a band of twenty to 
sixty people. The band is the largest social group to which a Guahibo belongs. 
As a rule, bands seem to avoid one another, each fearing the magic of the other’s 
witch-doctor. Being largely endogamous, the Guahibo band is in a wider sense also 
a kin group, since each member can almost always trace some kind of relationship 
with any other member. The band usually follows a leader (tixaneni), who is 
usually the strongest and fittest man in the group. Besides these personal qualities, 
his authority rests largely on the prestige he achieves through sorcery. If a chief 
dies for any reason other than sorcery, he is almost always succeeded by his son. 
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If he is believed to have died from sorcery, or if he himself was a greatly feared 
witch-doctor, his sons generally leave the band to join another one. Although they 
may never become chiefs of the band they have chosen to live in, they are respected 
and listened to because they are believed to partake in the powerful magic of 
their deceased father. 

Since hostilities usually occur because of blood revenge, a close relative of the 
assassinated person becomes the war chief. If people have been killed in a raid, the 
most courageous of their relatives takes the lead in a counterattack. 

In addition to these economic and social functions, the band conducts cere- 
monial rites in connection with the mortuary-cult. The band, furthermore, sup- 
plies sex and marital partners, thus connecting the individual families by kinship 
ties. The Guahibo do not recognize prescribed territories of particular bands. How- 
ever, they try to stay out of an area where another band is known to be roaming. 

THE KINSHIP SYSTEM 
There are twenty-nine fundamental kinship terms by which relatives are desig- 


nated among the Guahibo. The kinship system is classificatory in type, as can be 
seen from the list of terms given below. 


Kinship term Relatives to whom applied 


1. amo Father’s father 
Father’s father’s brother 
Father’s father’s brother’s son 
Father’s father’s sister’s son 
Father’s mother’s brother 
Father’s mother’s brother’s son 
Father’s mother’s sister’s son 
Mother’s father 
Mother’s father’s brother 
Mother’s father’s sister’s son 
Mother’s mother’s brother 
Mother’s mother’s brother’s son 
Mother’s mother’s sister’s son 


Father’s mother 

Father’s mother’s sister 

Father’s mother’s sister’s daughter 
Father’s mother’s brother’s daughter 
Father’s father’s sister 
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Kinship term 


3. axa 


4. éna 


5. axuyo 


6. ame 


9. éwato 
10. ani 


11. métayo 


12. éwa 
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Relatives to whom applied 


Father’s father’s sister’s daughter 
Father’s father’s brother’s daughter 


Mother’s mother 
Mother’s mother’s sister 


Mother’s mother’s sister’s daughter 
Mother’s mother’s brother’s daughter 


Mother’s father’s sister 


Mother’s father’s sister’s daughter 
Mother’s father’s brother’s daughter 


Father 
Mother 


Father’s brother 
Father’s sister’s husband 
Mother’s brother 
Husband’s father 
Wife’s father 


Father’s sister 

Father’s brother’s wife 
Mother’s brother’s wife 
Husband’s mother 
Wife’s mother 


Mother’s sister 
Stepmother 


Mother’s sister’s husband 
Stepfather 


Younger brother 
Elder brother 
Younger sister 
Elder sister 








17. haya pihiwa 
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Father’s brother’s son 
Father’s sister’s son 
Mother’s brother’s son 
Sister’s husband (m.s.) 
Wife’s brother 


Father’s sister’s daughter (m-s.) 
Father’s brother’s daughter (m.s.) 
Mother’s brother’s daughter (m.s.) 
Father’s sister’s son (w.s.) 

Father’s brother’s son (w.s.) 
Mother’s brother’s son (w.s.) 
Sister’s husband (w.s.) 

Husband’s brother (w.s.) 


Father’s brother’s daughter (w.s.) 
Father’s sister’s daughter (w.s.) 


Mother’s brother’s daughter (w.s.) 
Brother’s wife (m.s.) 

Husband’s sister 

Wife’s sister 


Mother’s sister’s daughter, younger 
Husband’s brother’s wife, younger 
Wife’s brother’s wife, younger 
Half-sister, younger 


Mother’s sister’s daughter, elder 
Husband’s brother’s wife, elder 
Wife’s brother’s wife, elder 
Half-sister, elder 


Mother’s sister’s son, younger 
Wife’s sister’s husband 
Half-brother, younger 
Mother’s sister’s son, elder 


Wife’s sister’s husband, elder 
Half-brother, elder 
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Kinship term 
20. xi‘natayo 
21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


xi nto 


épaxa 


ekoépena 


hiani 


hianiyo 
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Relatives to whom applied 
Son 


Daughter 


Brother’s son 

Sister’s son 

Mother’s sister’s son’s son 
Mother’s sister’s daughter’s son 
Daughter’s husband 


Brother’s daughter 

Sister’s daughter 

Mother’s sister’s son’s daughter 
Mother’s sister’s daughter’s daughter 
Son’s wife 


Father’s brother’s son’s son 
Father’s sister’s son’s son 
Mother’s brother’s son’s son 
Father’s brother’s daughter’s son 
Father’s sister’s daughter’s son 
Mother’s brother’s daughter’s son 


Father’s brother’s son’s daughter 
Father’s sister’s son’s daughter 
Mother’s brother’s son’s daughter 
Father’s brother’s daughter’s daughter 
Father’s sister’s daughter’s daughter 
Mother’s brother’s daughter’s daughter 


Son’s son 

Daughter’s son 

Brother’s son’s son 

Sister’s son’s son 

Father’s brother’s son’s son’s son 
Father’s brother’s son’s daughter’s son 
Father’s brother’s daughter’s son’s son 


Father’s brother’s daughter’s daughter’s son 








Kinship term 


27. moméyo 


28. mona 


29. wa 
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Father’s sister’s son’s son’s son 

Father’s sister’s son’s daughter’s son 
Father’s sister’s daughter’s son’s son 
Father’s sister’s daughter’s daughter’s son 
Mother’s brother’s son’s son’s son 
Mother’s brother’s son’s daughter’s son 
Mother’s brother’s daughter’s son’s son 
Mother’s brother’s daughter’s daughter’s son 
Mother’s sister’s son’s son’s son 

Mother’s sister’s son’s daughter’s son 
Mother’s sister’s daughter’s son’s son 
Mother’s sister’s daughter’s daughter’s son 


Son’s daughter 

Daughter’s daughter 

Brother’s daughter’s daughter 

Sister’s daughter’s daughter 

Father’s brother’s son’s son’s daughter 

Father’s brothet’s son’s daughter’s daughter 
Father’s brother’s daughter’s son’s daughter 
Father’s brother’s daughter’s daughter’s daughter 
Father’s sister’s son’s son’s daughter 

Father’s sister’s son’s daughter’s daughter 
Father’s sister’s daughter’s son’s daughter 
Father’s sister’s daughter’s daughter’s daughter 
Mother’s brother’s son’s son’s daughter 

Mother’s brother’s son’s daughter’s daughter 
Mother’s brother’s daughter’s son’s daughter 
Mother’s brother’s daughter’s daughter’s daughter 
Mother’s sister’s son’s son’s daughter 

Mother’s sister’s son’s daughter’s daughter 
Mother’s sister’s daughter’s son’s daughter 
Mother’s sister’s daughter’s daughter’s daughter 


Husband 


Wife 
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Kinship terms are generally used in address. Personal names are commonly 
used in reference. Frequently girls are given names of birds and trees, while boys 
are named after monkeys and game-animals. These names are given by a grand- 
parent of the same sex. The term kétiwa is not used publicly in address but only 
privately in joking. Kinship terms are never used in reference in the forms listed 
above, but only with possessive prefixes, as e.g., taxa, “my father”; ?axa, “your 
father”; paxa, “his father”; waxa, “our father”; pani (a) axa, “your (pl.) father”; 
paménai paxa, “their father.” Our reduction of kinship terms to their rootforms 
is tentative and it is possible that in some cases the initial vowel would be different, 
especially since accent is phonemic in the Guahibo language.* A general term for 
persons younger than ego is di (hii) wé, which is also used as a polite form of ad- 
dress. Whereas -wa ordinarily signifies “female” the suffix -ni, as in haya pihini, 
signifies “male.” The suffix -yo appears in polite and diminutive forms. 

The term kétiwa, which includes the suffix -wa, constitutes a partial exception, 
for it is used by speakers of both sexes for a sibling-in-law or cousin (other than 
mother’s sister’s child) of opposite sex. The explanation lies in the fact that these 
relatives are potential spouses, the object of preferential secondary and primary 
marriages. 

KINSHIP BEHAVIOR 

The relationship between husband and wife in a Guahibo family is free and 
uncomplicated. A husband usually accepts the decisions of his wife regarding 
household matters. Spouses indulge publicly in sex play and frequently in sexual 
joking. 

Cousins standing in the relationship of kétiwa or potential spouses enjoy 
sexual freedom, and to a certain extent this is also true for a man and the unmar- 
tied sisters of his wife. If a child results from such a sexual union, the man is 
expected to marry the woman. A joking relatiouship prevails between the same 
relatives; in conversing with each other they speak with averted faces. 

A relationship of avoidance prevails between parents-in-law and children-in-law 
of opposite sex. A son-in-law is not supposed to speak to his mother-in-law, and 
the share of food which he contributes to her household is invariably taken to her 
fireplace by his wife. 

A very close relationship seems to exist between grandparents and grandchil- 
dren. Not only are the children named (three to five days after birth) by their 
grandparents, but they are also taught from an early age to treat them with respect. 
Feeble old people are carried from one camp to another in large baskets slung 

4 E.g. baxuto, “leaf”; baxtito, “sardine”; 

péhana, “new”; pehina, “blood.” 
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by a line from the forehead of a strong member of their family. This is done, even 
though it must be continued for several years, rather than leave the old people to 
die in a deserted camp. Grandparents watch their grandchildren while parents 
are away searching for food. They make little toys for them, such as bows and 
arrows, and are said to like them so much that they are unable to punish them 
when they misbehave. The extreme respect for old people may, according to our 
informant, reflect the fear of witchcraft, the power of which is generally attributed 
to any old person. 

Close friendship exists between persons in the moho relationship. They com- 
monly assist each other in the daily search for food, and they also band together 
to form a war party when one of them has the obligation of taking blood revenge. 


SOME NOTES ON SOCIAL ORGANIZATION AND RELIGIOUS ACTIVITIES 

Guahibo society is little differentiated as to status. Marked age groups do not 
exist. A special ceremony is held after a girl’s first menstruation. During her period 
she lies in her hammock under the roof of her house and fasts. Bananas and 
cassava water are her only food, and they must be “blown upon” by the shaman 
Satan vir etiabaiiag theta, Pile ill dies ek is oll tales deany of tacky 
blood in her later life. During her first menstruation her father does extensive 
hunting and fishing to obtain food for her initiation ceremony. When her menses 
are over, the girl is taken to the river, where she is bathed by her mother. A sym- 
bolic flight follows: the girls runs back to the village chased by boys, who try 
to catch her before she gets there. During subsequent menstruation periods the 
woman must stay in a special hut; otherwise the shaman would lose his curing 
power. A menstruant woman must not touch any utensil, or it will lose its efficiency. 
There are no initiation rites for boys. 

Although institutional chieftainship does not exist in Guahibo society, a head- 
man with limited authority is recognized. His status is hereditary and is marked 
by the fact that he is permitted to marry additional wives. His status is enhanced 
if he is also a shaman. Shamans, like headmen, are allowed to practice polygyny. 
The wife of a headman is said often to have as much authority as her husband. 
The children of headmen and shamans also enjoy a higher status by birth. 

Great prestige is gained through having many daughters. A family with daugh- 
ters grows in size and labor power whenever a daughter gets married, whereas a 
family with sons is weakened whenever a son marries and goes to live elsewhere 
in matrilocal residence. Brothers often promise another that their children will 
marry in the future. A girl’s father must accept a suitor else the marriage cannot 
take place. A son-in-law is obliged to supply food to his parents-in-law as long 
as the extended family remains together. Neolocality is not customary. 
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Sexual intercourse usually takes place outside the village or camp. In courting 
or love-making, a lover calls his partner tahara (beloved one) or tahawayo (my 
little one). A child is delivered in a special hut. The couvade is practiced. The 
father remains in his hammock and fasts for two or three weeks. 

Shamans (xiira nétsini, “to get dirty of”) have the power both of curing and 
of inflicting sickness and death on other persons. Although sorcery is especially 
feared from shamans of other groups, it is also practiced within the group, though 
this is regarded as a particularly heinous crime. In curing, shamans use a rattle; 
they sing, fumigate, massage, spl andh, ha niseiieneaiemiteahes tian 
thing which has formerly belonged to the victim (fingernails, hair, clothing, 
excrement, earth from footprints, or the like) and put it into a small calabash. 
Each time the shaman wants to injure his victim, he blows tobacco smoke into 
the calabash. If he wants to kill him, he buries the calabash. Although paid for 
his services, the Guahibo shaman is only a part-time practitioner and does not 
actually make a living from his profession. Murder is considered a crime no less 
serious than witchcraft. A convicted murderer flees the band to escape the revenge 
of the victim’s relatives. 

A cult of the dead is apparent in a ceremony called yalaki. It is based on the 
idea that unless the bones of a deceased person are painted red his ghost will not 
be able to live in the afterworld for lack of blood. The bones of the dead are 
consequently unearthed in due time, painted red, and placed in the middle of a 
dancing floor, where the men of the band, and later the women also, dance around 
them. After the yalaki ceremony the bones are reburied and the burial place 
avoided thereafter. From the day of death until the yalaki ceremony has been 
performed, the relatives of the deceased abstain from eating the meat of all fur- 
bearing animals. It sometimes happens that the bones of a dead person cannot 
be located so that the ceremony cannot take place. The disappearance of the bones 
is ascriled to kuliwakiia, the spirit of the moon, whose face can be seen when 
the plane: is round and full. Kuliwakda, when such disappearance has occurred, is 
believed to have come down to earth to rob and eat the corpse. 


Caracas, VENEZUBLA 





ANOTHER EXPERIMENT IN SAMPLE RELIABILITY 
JOHN J. HONIGMANN anp RICHARD CARRERA 


T IS ACOMMONPLACE that ethnological field work constitutes a scien- 
tific undertaking but this can hardly be maintained if the field work process 
cannot explicitly be conceptualized and rules formulated concerning how informa- 
tion is actually acquired under specific conditions. Anthropology is still far from 
these goals. Specifically it would seem desirable to specify (1) how field workers 
acquire data in actual field work situations (through analysis of the transactions 
occurring between ethnologists and community or informant) ; (2) the reliability 
of informants chosen by different procedures (sampling reliability), and (3) how 
anthropologists work up their data in order to develop behavior patterns and con- 
ceptions of the overall cultural configuration. 

During field work continued in 1955 among the Cree Indians of Attawapiskat, 
Ontario, another attempt was made to discover whether information obtained in 
response to a controlled stimulus from a sample selected by random methods would 
differ significantly from that given to the same stimulus by persons chosen simply 
on the bases of convenience and opportunity.’ The hypothesis to be tested was that 
the opportunistic sample would give responses significantly different from the per- 
sons randomly selected. Such a difference we reasoned would be reflected in other 
kinds of information that would be forthcoming if members of these categories 
served as ethnographic informants. The stimulus chosen was one that could favor 
nobody simply on the basis of age, experience, or degree of acculturation. It con- 
sisted of the second card in the Behn Rorschach series, a test normally used to 
avoid contaminating subjects who have not yet taken the standard Rorschach 
Test.? The Behn series was chosen for the experiment because many of the indi- 
viduals in our samples would also receive, or had already taken, the Rorschach 
test. Under such circumstances it was felt that using a Rorschach rather than a 
Behn card might influence subjects’ performance in the experimental situation 
or in the Rorschach test situation when it occurred. The respondents were all 
SS tae If any particular reason existed for choos- 

1 For a similar previous experiment see John and Irma Honigmann, Sampling Reliability in 
Ethnological Field Work (8 (Southwestern Journal of Anthropology, vol. 11, pp. 282-287, 1955). 
For field week funds grateful acknowledgment is due to the Wenner-Gren Foundation for Aa- 
thropological Research and the Institute for Research in Social Science. The latter also supported 
the research project described in the 


present paper 
2 Hans Zulliger, Einfihrung in den Behn-Rorschach-Test. Behn-Rorschach-versuch. Tafeln 
(Bern: H. Huber, 1939). 
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ing the second rather than another card in the Behn set it lay in the rather clearly 
structured nature of that card compared to the others. Limitations of time de- 
termined the use of only one card rather than employment of the full set. Twenty 
adult subjects selected at random included 12 women. The opportunistic sample 
contained 23 persons, including 16 women. 


ANALYSIS OF DATA 


Responses were recorded and each scored for location, determinant, and con- 
tent. The scoring of movement went to any movement response, whether it involved 
human, animal, or inanimate movement. Color was tabulated only with regard 
to its presence in the response and dominance was not considered. In scoring con- 
tent, humans and human details were considered together as were animals and 
animal details. This procedure seemed justified by the small number of subjects. 

The two Attawapiskat samples were then compared on the basis of eight scor- 
ing dimensions: animal content, human content, response total, responses involv- 
ing color, movement responses, incidence of Detail One,’ incident of Detail Two, 
and number of rejections. A mean frequency (x) was computed for each of these 
categories. The results are presented in Table 1. 

A statistical test of significance using Wilcoxen’s Rank Method (Non-Para- 
metric) was employed. By this technique the differences between the means of 
the random and opportunistic categories turned out to be non-significant. It may 
be seen from an inspection of the means (Table 1) that the two samples follow 


Taste | 
Comparison of Samples in Terms of Categories of Responses 
Attawapiskat x Attawapiskat x Undergraduate x 
Random Opportunistic Sample 
Category Sample Sample (N = 96) 
(N = 20) (N = 23) 
Animal content 27 1,35 26 1.13 117 1.22 
Human content 3 15 7 30 86 
Total R 43 2.15 41 1.78 287 2.99 
Incidence of color 3 15 4 .17 33 34 
Incidence of D2 17 85 16 69 88 92 
Incidence of D1 11 5 13 56 84 87 
Incidence of rejection 2 10 1 04 0 0 
Incidence of any re- 
sponse containing M 3 AS 10 43 76 79 
3 Detail One designates the lower red details of Behn Card No. Two; Detail Two, the 
large black details (“dogs”) . 
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a very similar frequency pattern for the eight scoring categories. At this point we 
are faced with two alternatives. Either the randomly and opportunistically selected 
subjects did not in fact constitute two distinct populations, as had been assumed 
(which is contrary to what the hypothesis predicted) , or the measuring instrument 
is inadequate to distinguish existing differences. The relative homogeneity of the 
Attawapiskat Indians favors the first alternative. The junior author thought that 
this point might be clarified by comparing the Indian samples with a population 
obviously distinct from them. If non-significant differences appeared in that case 
then it could be concluded that, although obvious differences were present, Card 
Two of the Behn Rorschach set fails to pick them up. 

In order to test the new hypothesis Card Two was given to 96 undergraduate 
students at the University of North Carolina in four group administrations. The 
results, compared to the two Indian samples, are included in Table 1. The Wil- 
coxen Rank technique indicated the differences between the opportunistic and 
undergraduate samples not to be significant at the .15 level. Since the differences 
between the random subjects and undergraduates are obviously still smaller, no 
statistical test was applied to them. The overall pattern of responses between the 
two Indian categories on the one hand and the undergraduates on the other is again 


CONCLUSION 


We may safely conclude from the foregoing data that the second card of the 
Behn set will not differentiate satisfactorily between two populations as disparate 
as Attawapiskat Indians and North Carolina University students. It follows that 
one cannot expect it to differentiate between two groups of Indians from the same 
relatively homogeneous community. It should be pointed out, however, that the 
Behn card did a much better job in distinguishing between students and Indians 
than between the two categories of Indians. This would seem to indicate a certain 
degree of discriminatory capacity and suggests the possibility of using the entire 
series of Behn cards. 


DISCUSSION 


What began as a test of sampling reliability led to the unexpected conclusion 
that care must be taken in choosing instruments of procedures for field work ex- 
periments. It is not likely that the outcome of this particular experiment can be 
used to question the assumption of modal personality differences between Atta- 
wapiskat and North Carolina subjects. Familiarity with Rorschach work suggests 
that the complete set of Rorschach cards does distinguish between Indian and 
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non-Indian subjects.* The Behn card did not so discriminate. One reason for its 
failure to discriminate may be suggested as a post hoc hypothesis to keep in mind: 
Card Two of the set is highly structured and therefore does not invite free play of 
projective fantasies such as might be expected to differ between two different cate- 
gories of people. 


Unrversiry or NortH Carovina 
Cuapet Hirt, Nort Carouma 





4 We have Spindler’s work in mind. He used a Euroamerican control group in his work 
among the Menomini. See George Spindler, Sociocultural and Psychological Processes in 
Menomini Acculturation (University of California Publications in Culture and Society, vol. 5, 
1955). Aaalysis of Recschach cespanses using stsisticel sechniques to eset the model personality 
assumption has recently been reported on by Bert Kaplan in A Study of Rorschach Responses in 
Four Cultures (Papers, Peabody Museum of American Archaeology and Ethnology, Harvard 
University, vol. 42, no. 2, 1954). 





CULTURAL CHANGE AND MILITARY RESISTANCE 
IN ARAUCANIAN CHILE, 1550-1730 
ROBERT CHARLES PADDEN 


HE TERM “ARAUCANIAN CULTURE” suggests a definition and unity 

which is more applicable to present-day aborigines of Chile than to the culture 
which the Spaniards encountered in the sixteenth century. While the great majority 
of Chilean Indians were closely related in race, language, and culture, there were 
minor variations among them.’ Those differences, however, were infrequently 
heeded by the Spanish invaders. Thinking in geographical rather than ethnological 
terms, and measuring culture with reference to military proficiency, the Spanish 
chroniclers postulated three spatial bands of culture, the first extending from the 
Aconcagua to the Nuble River; the second from the Nuble to the Imperial River; 
the third from there to the Gulf of Reloncavi.? Within these regions the Indians 
were of a single Mapuche culture, as they so identified themselves. Peoples living 
to the north of any given Mapuche group, although still within it, were identified 
as Picunche, those to the south as Huilliche.* The Spaniards applied these de- 
nominations to their conception of cultural distribution, thus making them appear 
to be racio-cultural entities, which, of course, they were not.* 

The one outstanding difference among these three groups, as the Spaniards 
saw them, was the ability of the central band to resist effective Spanish settlement, 
not only through the sixteenth century, but, as it developed, into the late decades 
of the nineteenth century. The Araucanian culture in which the present paper is 

1 For discussion of Chilean pre-history see Francisco Antonio Encina, Historia de Chile 
desde la prehistoria hasta 1891 (19 vols., Santiago, 1940-51), vol. 1, chaps. ii, iii; Ricardo E. 
Latcham, La prehistoria chilena (Santiago, 1928), pp. 147-154, passim. 

2 Miguel de Olaverria, “Informe de don Miguel! de Olaverria sobre el reyno de Chile, sus 
indios y sus guerras” (in Claudio Gay, Historia fisica y politica de Chile, Paris, Santiago, 1844- 
71). This work comprises twenty eight volumes, two of which are document collections, num- 
bered I and II, hence, Gay, II, pp. 19-20. Olaverria was an old soldier in Chile when he wrote 
his chronicle in 1594. His work is both dependable and readable. Also see “Viaje de Garcia 
Hurtado de Mendoza al sur de Valdivia y fundacién de Osorno” (Gay, I, pp. 224-225). 

3 Encina, vol. 1, pp. 72-74; cf. Latcham, La prehistoria, pp. 152-154. 

4 The term Picunche did not come into vogue until the seventeenth century. Writers of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries accepted and compounded these delineations. In addition 
to these three areas the Spaniards further differentiated between the Picunmche, who extended 
somewhat south of the Maule River, and the Promaucaes, who lived between the Nuble River 
and the Biobio, including the site of Concepcién. The Promaucaes were extremely warlike, but 
since they lived north of the Biobio they were not Araucanians in the proper sense, nor did they 
make up any part of the estado (see note 29). 
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interested is limited to the widest Spanish designation, that is, those Indians 
between the Nuble and Imperial Rivers, and, more precisely, the area which today 
comprises the province of Arauco. This tiny province, some sixty miles long and 
twenty wide, was the focal point of Araucanian resistance. 

The Spanish conquest of Araucanian Chile began in 1550 when Pedro de 
Valdivia and his followers built a fort and founded the town of Concepcién on 
the northern bank of the Biobio River. From this point they moved south, inflict- 
ing military defeats on the Araucanians and dividing them in encomienda. Within 
three years the Spaniards had ranged below the Calle-Calle River, founding towns 
and reducing most of the Indians to servitude. The Indians were restive under 
this imposition of Spanish dominion, but offered no openly unified resistance. On 
the heels of this initial pacification Valdivia brought in experienced prospectors 
and miners from Santiago to search out the gold deposits that were believed to 
exist. The gold-seekers enjoyed incredible success: several strikes were made which 
yielded nuggets the size of almonds. “Desde agora,” quoth Valdivia, “comienzo 
a ser sefior.”® 

But the Araucanians were not of like mind. Rapid development of the mines 
and discoveries of new ones portended undisguised slavery. Under such appre- 
hension the Indians of Tucapel contrived a cunning trap for Valdivia into which 
he fell, and he was then killed and eaten. This signal event inspired a general 
uprising which lasted for four years, ending with the death of the Indian leader 
Lautaro in the battle of Peteroa in 1557." Although the general rebellion was 
ended at this time, the War of Arauco was begun. The Indians of Arauco, 
Tucapel, Catiray, and Purén (the present province of Arauco and its peripheries) 
stubbornly resisted effective Spanish settlement. This phase of the struggle lasted 
until 1598, when the Indians captured and ate Governor Martin Garcia de 
Loyola.* There followed a spontaneous rebellion of subjugated Indians from 
the Maule River to Osorno in the south: every Spanish town worthy of the desig- 
nation was wiped out below the Biobio, with the exception of Castro on the Isle 

5 Alonso de Géngora Marmolejo, “Historia de Chile desde su descubrimiento hasta el afio 
de 1575” (in Coleccién de historiadores de Chile y documentos relativos a la historia nacional, 
49 vols., Santiago, 1861-1942), vol. 2, pp. 33-34 (this collection will hereafter be cited as CHC). 
Marmolejo came to Chile with Valdivia in 1549, hence he wrote with considerable experience 
and authority. His work is fundamental to the study of Araucanian culture. 


6 Idem, pp. 37-39. Marmolejo’s account of Valdivia’s death is based on an eyewitness 
account, hence it is more acceptable than are the many others that are based on rumors and 


7 For a survey of the first general uprising see Encina, vol. 1, chaps. viii and ix. 

8 Idem, vol. 2, chap. xxiii; also see Gregorio Serrano, “Relaciin de lo subcedido en Chile 
desde veinte de diciembre de noventa y ocho hasta primero de mayo de noventa y nueve” (CHC, 
vol. 45, pp. 227-233). 
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of Chiloé.° Thus by 1600 the Spaniards, in spite of heavy expenditures of blood 
and treasure, faced a triumphant foe across the Biobio. 

This impasse which marked the turn of the century suggests the central prob- 
lem in understanding Araucanian culture. What faculty or genius did the Arau- 
canians possess which enabled them to succeed so brilliantly where other indigenous 
American cultures had failed? How was it possible for the Araucanian warriors 
to boast rightfully, after some fifty years of warfare, that the Spaniards knew 
almost as much about the military art as they did??® Historians have been prone 
to avail themselves of superficially reasonable explanations: most cite the numeri- 
cal superiority of the Indians; some blame the forest because it hampered the 
functions of the Spanish cavalry; others stress the overly long lines of supply from 
Peru, coupled with a chronic lack of viceregal interest. These factors are joined 
to a common belief that the Araucanians simply adopted the Spanish forms and 
techniques of war, making up in numbers what they lacked in skill. Chilean his- 
torians, especially since the nineteenth century when their homeland fought for 
independence from Spain, have quite happily viewed the historical record as a 
proof of Araucanian hence mestizo thence Chilean bravery and love of freedom. 
The point is that it is not merely a question of military science, topography, rela- 
tive numerical strength, or racial declension. These may be significant parti 
but a war of survival between two ethnic groups implies a conflict of total cultures. 

At once we are at a serious disadvantage because we have no such conception 
of early Araucanian culture, however well we may feel that we know the Spanish. 
By means of archaeological evidence and brief narratives of exploration we are 
able to piece together a rather crude notion of what Araucanian culture was like 
before the Spaniards came, but nothing more. Largely because the area under dis- 
cussion became almost at once a zone of perpetual conflict, the work of the religious 
Orders did not develop as it did elsewhere in the Indies, and we keenly feel the 
lack of Mendicant chronicles. Consequently, most of our information concerning 
Araucanian life during the first century of conquest is derived from chronicles 
and histories of the war in which brief glimpses of Indian life all too infrequently 
appear. There are added limitations. Wherein the Indians were concerned, the 
chroniclers were seldom efficient observers. In matters of simple fact they tend 
to be trustworthy, but when the fact becomes interpretive they almost invariably 
fail to grasp the human thought and action that lays behind it. Rather than as 

9 Alonse Gonzalez de Najera, “Desengafio y reparo de la guerra de Chile” (CHC, vol. 16, 
pp. 10-14, 63-65, passim). The author was in Chile from 1601 to 1607. peargnpek oy i 
science, he made a beave attempt to analyse Assucenion resistence. His work is invaluable for 


Araucanian study. 
10 Idem, pp. 93-94. 
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men, they thought of the Indians as wild savages who blindly resisted the sweet 
yoke of Christianity and Spanish dominion. For this reason they seldom inquired 
into the possibility of Indian method; rather, Indian resistance was madness. An- 
other weakness inherent in the chronicles is the factor of cultural change. At any 
given moment the chroniclers made their notations in the belief that what they 
saw was and had been thus from the beginning of time. Only when contemporaries 
gave information which contradicted their own observations did they give evidence 
of change, but without attempting to explain it. 

It is seldom wise to take an interpretive fact, as disclosed by one of the chron- 
iclers, at its face value. When we are told, for instance, that the Spaniards lost 
a given battle because the Indians outnumbered them it is entirely unlikely that 
the chronicler is telling us the whole truth. We have every reason to doubt him 
because we already know that the Spaniards, with or without Indian allies, had 
an enormous talent for winning military victories with inferior numbers. At no 
time was it normal for Spanish forces to outnumber the enemy anywhere in the 
Indies. Why, then, did the Indians win not only the battle in question, but a 
majority of their engagements? The suggestions are several: perhaps the Indians, 
in their own right, had become superior strategists; perhaps they had improved 
their own weapons to a point which offset the Spanish advantages of gunpowder 
and horse; perhaps they had developed a creed for life which made resistance 
both possible and meaningful. Our questioning of an apparently reliable fact leads 
us to recognition of a neglected factor, the potentiality of early Araucanian cul- 
ture. By following these suggestions through and corroborating them with asso- 
ciated evidence, we may well come to an understanding of that particular battle 
which is far superior to that entertained by the chronicler. More importantly, 
when the battle is multiplied by 1000 and the conditions of Spanish defeat remain 
relatively constant, significant conclusions concerning Araucanian culture are 
inescapable. 

By the passing of the first generation of Conquistadores the war had become 
institutionalized, and observers began to think and write about it historically. In 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries several histories of Chile and its Arau- 
canian War were written which contained a relative abundance of passages de- 
scribing Indian life. These writers, like their predecessors in the sixteenth century, 
did not take into account the factor of cultural change, and their judgments 
were almost entirely based upon the present in which they observed and wrote. 
Nor did they, with few exceptions, have the opportunity of consulting the major 
chronicles of the sixteenth century. Most of those manuscripts were sent to Spain 
for publication, but a good many of them were intentionally or innocently shuttled 
off to a dark repository to await the dawn of modern historiography on Chilean 
historians. 
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There are thus three categories of documentary materials from which to draw 
an image of Araucanian culture: the chronicles of first contact; the chronicles and 
documents of the first century of conquest; and the histories of the later colonial 
period. In past reconstructions scholars have tended to assign cultural forms found 
in later and better documented periods to earlier periods wherein documentation 
is not generously provided. With disregard for the depth of time, elements have 
been taken from documentary sources of the entire colonial period and placed side 
by side in a synchronic mosaic. At best this type of reconstruction is an abstraction 
of culture, and, like any abstraction, it is essentially unreal. Nowhere does it give 
a hint of the potentiality of Araucanian culture: on the contrary, such description 
lends itself to demonstration of a culture which, by the lessons of historical anthro- 
pology, should never have survived the first Spanish onslaught. Such reconstruc- 
tion follows from a basic assumption of cultural constancy. In some phases of 
material culture this technique is doubtless warranted and valid, especially in the 
presence of sufficient archaeological documentation. However this may be, the 
idea of constancy stands in opposition to the idea of change, and from what can 
be made of the documents, the strength with which the Araucanians resisted 
Spanish domination was derived not from a constancy of their cultural forms, 
but from the ability to change them. It seems valid, therefore, to view the sources 
of the later colonial period as indication of what Araucanian culture became under 
the stress of the long Spanish war rather than as evidence of what it was before 
the conquest. 

The chronicles of the first century of conflict, when viewed from this position 
and subjected to critical analysis, provide considerable insight into the design of 
cultural transformation and suggest a functional hypothesis underlying cultural 
change. The term culture in the present case does not refer to fine art and letters 
and the numerous connotations usually associated with the term. Such develop- 
ment was not a concomitant of war, nor, it seems clear, did the Araucanians tend 
in the direction of refined sensibility. Araucanian cultural development occurred 
only in those arts which had a survival value, and was canalized by the hostile 
forces which threatened the total culture. Spanish pressure was exerted in three 
areas — military, political, and religious. The Araucanians, under the stimulus of 
this external pressure, turned inward upon themselves and developed their own 
corresponding forms to a point of equal resistive strength. The Spanish challenge 
in terms of relative force of impact was first military, secondly political, and lastly 
religious. Araucanian reaction and response to the challenge followed the same 
gradient. 

The founding of Concepcién by Valdivia in 1550 marked the real beginning 
of Araucanian resistance. Located just across the Biobio, out of Araucanian ter- 
ritory proper, it served as a strategic base of operations and a key position of 
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Spanish strength. Before its foundation the Spaniards posed a transient threat, 
but after it began to serve as a springboard for trans-Biobio conquest and settle- 
ment the Indians better understood the consequences involved. With alarming 
speed the Spanish moved southward, through the provinces of Arauco, Catiray, 
Tucapel, Purén, and Mariguefio, coming to a temporary halt at the Calle-Calle 
River. This entire area, bordered on the west by the sea and on the east by the 
camino real (the easiest passage through the central valley), was divided in en- 
comienda, Arauco, Tucapel, and Purén being retained by Valdivia as the basis of 
a princely estate.’' These provinces, especially Arauco, were highly prized by the 
Spaniards as the most heavily populated of the whole kingdom, and as possessing 
an abundance of food stuffs, fine lands, and a most provident climate.” 

Within this area the Indians lived in small, decentralized kinship groups, 
with no apparent inter-group relationship of an institutional nature. The sources 
of the sixteenth century are so meagre as to preclude the possibility of clear under- 
standing of the socio-political divisions within the individual group. The local 
clusters of dwellings, in early chronicles called levos, in later ones reguas, com- 
posed a larger unit known as the allaregua (or aillarewe). Each allaregua was 
composed of nine or less levos. Olaverria, writing in 1594, describes this area as 
consisting of only five allareguas, but the context in which he mentions them 
suggests that this semi-centralization was of relatively recent origin.’* There is 
no factual basis for postulating anything but a crude kinship relationship, mark- 
edly particularized by geographical isolation, at the time of the Spanish arrival. 

These people, albeit ready warriors, were soundly defeated by Spanish arms 
and remained so for almost four years. Subsequent events, the revolt against 
Governor Valdivia in December, 1553, and the continuing War of Arauco, indi- 
cate quite clearly that this short peace was a period of Araucanian maturation. 
Through military action, service in encomienda, and free intercourse in the Span- 
ish towns (Concepcién, Imperial, Valdivia, and Villa Rica) they observed and 
learned much about Spanish military organization and strategy, government, 
social custom, mores, and religious concepts. The lessons they learned were ade- 
quately demonstrated in subsequent resistance against the invaders. 

This initial period of communication with Spanish culture was constantly 
amplified throughout the following century. Military action was usually confined 
to the summer months. During harvest time and winter both Indians and Span- 
iards tended to refrain from active combat, holding what had been gained and 
preparing for summer campaigns. Through peaceful Indians, those serving the 

11 Olaverria, p. 20. 


12 Marmolejo, p. 25; Pedro de Valdivia to King, Sept. 25, 1551 (Gay, I, pp. 139-142). 
13 Olaverria, p. 21. 
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Spanish, the rebels kept themselves fully informed of all Spanish activity. Never 
lacking information, the Indians always had a precise idea of Spanish strength or 
weakness. There was seldom a rigid military perimeter; in those areas where the 
invader could maintain a fort and military supremacy the Indians were reduced 
to servitude. With a weakening of Spanish strength, rebellion inevitably occurred, 
so that the distinction as a peaceful or warlike Indian depended largely upon the 
state of affairs of the moment. Because the Indians so frequently changed roles, 
they were never out of personal contact with the Spanish. 

The Indians received some aid and encouragement from Spanish deserters. 
There is no telling how many deserted to enemy ranks in the course of the six- 
teenth century, but in the year 1600 alone it is known that there were over sixty 
desertions.** A good many of these renegades were still living among the Indians 
in 1607."* In fear of peace and subsequent retribution, the traitors taught the 
Indians many things that would have been difficult for them to learn themselves, 
such as the proper use of firearms, building of forges and ironmongering, and even 
the techniques of political administration. The Spaniards were greatly perturbed 
when a mestizo powder-maker went over to the other side. With volcanic sulphur, 
saltpetre, and charcoal in abundance, the Indians could make deadly use of the 
large stores of field pieces and firearms which they had captured. As luck would 
have it, the deserter repented and returned to the Spanish fold, whereupon he 
was forgiven and permitted to return to Peru. There were also clerical renegades 
who apostatized and urged the Indians on in their own religious beliefs and 
practices.*® 

It is most important to understand that the motive for Araucanian observation 
of Spanish cultural forms was not to emulate them and thereby raise the level 
of their own, but to discover Spanish weaknesses and to mobilize Araucanian 
strength for forceful opposition. A fundamental weakness of Spanish occupation 
was its dire need of peace. Exploitation of this weakness became a cornerstone 
of Araucanian strategy throughout the sixteenth century and beyond. Spanish 
forces, both civilian and military, were too few and too widely dispersed, and the 
line of supply from Peru was much too long. Effective occupation and permanent 
settlement depended upon a guaranteed supply of Indian labor. This, of course, 
was in turn dependent upon total pacification, which would allow the colonists 
to concentrate on development of mining and agriculture rather than military 
defense. As experience in Mexico and Peru had shown, a mere handful of soldiers, 





14 Encina, vol. 2, p. 306. 

15 Najera, p. 117. 

16 Idem, pp. 117-122, 143-148, 69, 73-75. In spite of Spanish fears, firearms did not play 
a significant role in Indian strategy until late in the seventeenth century. 
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colonists, and friars could work great wonders if the Indians would but submit. 
When they first settled Santiago the Spaniards proved that they could provide 
their living with their own hands, but full barns and producing mines were im- 
possible of realization without Indian labor.’* Because of this, the Spaniards 
always hungered for peace, and, through past experience in the Indies, expected 
it to follow each victory over the Indians.’* This was the great error of the Span- 
iards in the sixteenth century. Whenever the Indians found it advantageous to 
themselves to live in peace — whether because of famine or disease or military 
weakness — they willingly surrendered themselves to service in the encomienda, 
there to repair their fortunes and to watch. The Spaniards, hopeful that this was in- 
deed the dawn of a new day, almost invariably sought immediate expansion of their 
mining and agricultural activities. With a quickening of economic activity, mili- 
tary vigilance declined to a point which invited rebellion. The Araucanians hon- 
ored such invitations without fail.” 

Spanish military strategy was also based upon the gnawing hunger for peace. 
From past experience the invaders knew that peace would follow the defeat and 
usurpation of a central authority. In the absence of a central Araucanian authority 
the only alternative was to instill fear by demonstration of military supremacy, 
and so the Spaniards constantly sought a definitive battle which, when won, 
would convince the Araucanians of the futility of resistance. Some civilians dif- 
fered, advising an Indian policy founded upon kind treatment and remission of 
personal service, but their voices were seldom heard. Recognizing the Spaniards’ 
willingness to do battle, the Araucanians always chose their own battle sites where 
the terrain could be used to advantage, where the horse, as a military instrument, 
could be rendered less effective, and where their own strategies could be best 
eee nan eee on oe 
tory, sent an army to defeat a rumored gathering of Indians, which 





18 This was Valdivia’s experience in Santiago; the Indians tired of “running like beasts” 

submitted to reduction (Valdivia to King, Sept. 4, 1545, Gay, I, p. 61). 

19 This technique of dissembling was practiced widely, both in Spanish towns and on the 
Se Ae ae ae oe ee eee Se Seo Oo 
really meant to keep the peace or not. Either way, there was nothing the Spanish could do bu 


upon the erstwhile masters. See Marmolejo, pp. 58-59, 125; Najera, pp. 46-47, 65. 
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themselves outmanned and outmaneuvered, and so were frequently forced to flee 
for their lives, leaving baggage trains in the hands of the enemy.”° 

It was military planning of this kind that led to the capture and death of 
Valdivia. Historians generally recognize the death trap into which he fell as the 
handiwork of Lautaro, the most famous ex-groom in all history. Lautaro has since 
become one of Chile’s great national heroes, symbolizing all that was best in 
Araucanian culture. Be that as it may, there is considerable reason to believe that 
Lautaro hailed from the vicinity of Santiago, and was therefore an Araucanian 
by nothing more than association.** His relations with the Araucanians are not 
clear historically beyond the fact that he led their resistance, aided by other chiefs, 
until his death in 1557. He was extremely well versed in military strategy, and 
his deployment of squadrons in place of mass attack and the use of encirclement 
were valued contributions to Araucanian knowledge, but the fact that many other 
military techniques were developed after he had passed from the scene would 
indicate that there were countless Araucanians of equal ability. 

Generally speaking, the Araucanians retained their own weapons in the war 
against the Spanish. Bows and arrows, long lances, spears, long clubs with weighted 
heads, and slings were the weapons most often used.** Strategy was much more 

20 For typical accounts see Marmolejo, pp. 35ff., 85, 101, 171-176, 186-187. In the mat- 
ter of Indian strategy and resistance the Spaniards could not see the forest for the trees. They 
laid responsibility for their failures on everything but the Indians. A widely prevalent idea, as 
expressed by Martin Ruiz de Gamboa (Gay, II, p. 123), held that more polished peninsular 
gentlemen were needed to fight the Indians, ignorant creoles being unfit for the task. Discrimina- 


tion against creoles was a constant source of dissension in Spanish ranks. In 1557, Garcia Hurtado 
de Mendoza arrived in Chile as Governor with many i i i 





cape a ang all jl ag pape 2 prada 9 ny women 
y ”” (Revista Chilena de Historia y Geografia, vol. 15, no. 19, 1915, 
pp. 122-193). While this study is valuable for purely military affairs, ic does not attempt to 
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important than weapons. As noted above, the Indians never fought in a place 
that was not of their own choosing if they could avoid it. The horse was their 
greatest problem and one around which their strategy revolved. They chose battle 
sites wherein the horse would be difficult to manage; they made use of snares on 
long poles with which to pull the rider from his horse; they dug pitfalls and 
trenches, placing sharp stakes upon which rider and mount would be impaled; 
in all of this their chief aim was to get the Spaniard off his mount.”* 

Through the spoils of war and peacetime thievery the Indians acquired a vast 
supply of horses. By 1594 it was not uncommon for them to put several hundred 
horsemen in the field. It is to be noted, however, that they used the horse as an 
auxiliary rather than as an instrument of war. Riding as far as thirty miles a 
night they raided settlements and ranches under the cover of darkness, leaving 
death and destruction in their wake.** But acquisition of this new mobility did 
not alter their basic strategy for fighting Spanish forces. Throughout the sixteenth 
century they continued to lure Spanish troops into carefully prepared ambuscades, 
themselves remaining on foot. To have done otherwise would have undone their 
whole strategy. As the Spanish horsemen approached the main Indian force, their 
lines of retreat were closed by concentric rings of warriors. If the Spanish were 
fortunate enough to defeat the enemy they found no difficulty in retracing their 


steps. If, on the other hand, the Indians proved too strong for them, they could 
retreat only with great difficulty. Once having forced the Spaniards into retreat, 
the Indians followed them on foot. W/hen the horses tired sufficiently, their riders 
could be struck down. A Spanish horseman afoot, because of the weight and bulk 





explore or interpret the force behind Araucanian military organization beyond the factor of 
Indian bravery. Another weakness is the author’s uncritical use of Pedro Marifio de Lovera’s 
Crénica del reino de Chile (CHC, vol. 6). Lovera was another soldier who came to Chile in 
1551, served there for a number of years, and then retired to Lima to write a history of Chile. 
Ostensibly because it was not well written, the manuscript was turned over to a Jesuit, Bartolomé 
de Escobar for rewriting. As a true courtier, he shifted emphasis to flatter his patron, Garcia 
Hurtado de Mendoza, and otherwise took liberties which rendered the history 
his revision it was probably revised by Hurtado himself. A copy was 
in Spain by Hurtado in suit for royal reward for services rendered. In like vein, Hurtado was 
ired at publication of Ercilla’s La Araucana, which he felt slighted his person. In retaliation 
he commissioned Pedro de Ofia to write his dull Arauco Domado, an epic in which Hurtado 
emerged as the conqueror of Arauco. As Najera remarked, Ofia merely made himself a fool 
in describing Arauco as subdued when in fact Arauco was more victorious and impregnable than 
ever before (pp. 36-37). See Diego Barros Arana, Historia jeneral de Chile (16 vols., Santiago, 
1884-1902, vol. 2, pp. 282-288). 

23 Marmolejo, pp. 44-49, 85, 62-63. John M. Cooper, “The Araucanians” (Handbook of 
South American Indians, Julian 'H. Steward, ed., Bulletin, Bureau of American 
no. 143, vol. 2, p. 697, 1946) is in error when he concludes that the Indians mastered Buropean 
milicary tactics and seretegy, making them their own. 

24 Olaverria, p. 34. 
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of his equipment and his inability to dodge through the forest undergrowth, did 
not have a chance for his life.*® 

The idea of Indians running down horses is not as incredible as it at first seems. 
In the heat of summer, when most of the fighting took place, the Spanish mounts 
tired quickly, especially after the long trip to the Indian ambuscade. Besides this, 
the Araucanians were accustomed to hunting wild game by literally chasing it to 
death. This required a tireless trot, at which they were proficient. Profiting by the 
lessons of their own strategy, the Araucanians devised an extremely light saddle 
in order to increase the endurance of their mounts on long rides. When they used 
captured Spanish saddles they first cut them down so as to make them considerably 
lighter.”® 

Shortly after the turn of the century, by 1611 to be exact, the Indians devel- 
oped a cavalry that in terms of mobility was superior to the Spanish. They like- 
wise possessed the best horses in the whole of Chile. These advantages were 
demonstrated in more daring raids on Spanish towns and a willingness to meet 
the Spanish cavalry on its own ground.*" From this time forward the war passed 
into a new phase in which Araucanian offensive power became an increasingly 
significant factor. The source of that power, of course, lay in mastery of the horse. 
In little more than a generation the animal from which the Indians had once fled 
in terror had been incorporated into their culture, transforming it into a factor of 
defiant military power, dedicated to the eradication of Spanish culture. The Span- 
iards were not only dismayed to recognize this development of Araucanian military 
strength, but were piqued as well at the sight of barbarous savages riding horses 
with an air of equality. In answer to Spanish resentment the Indians pledged 
never to quit their war for freedom and their horses to enter serfdom on foot.” 

The existence of a skilled and effective military force bespeaks the presence 
of a comparable political organization under whose genius it is formed and di- 
rected. In the development of Araucanian political organization the chronicles 
indicate two major forces at work: the geographical particularism in which the 
Araucanians traditionally lived and a counter-force provoked by the presence of 
the enemy and inclining towards Araucanian unity. Throughout the first century 

25 Marmolejo, pp. 40-43, 47-49. These are but representative of many such descriptions. 

26 Najera, pp. 42, 110-116. Cooper (p. 704) gives the impression that Indian saddles and 
riding gear were nothing more than crude imitations of Spanish models. 

27 Najera, pp. 107-110; “Informe de Juan de Xaraquemada,” May 1, 1611 (Gay, I 
p. 239); Xaraquemada to King, Jan. 29, 1611 and Jan. 28, 1612 (idem, pp. 247, 255-257); 
Alonso Garcia Ramén to King, 1613 (idem, p. 267). 

28 Najera, p. 116. Whenever the Indians found it necessary or advisable to grant a tempo- 
rary peace, the Spaniards first insisted that they turn in their horses and move about on foot, 
as subject persons were expected to do. The Indians invariably turned in their rocinantes, keeping 
their good stock hidden for use after the next rebellion (idem, p. 128). 
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of conquest ancient localism clashed with incipient nationalism. This conflict 
produced a political ambivalence which in itself contributed heavily to the cause 
of Araucanian independence. Centralization of politico-military au: was 
achieved to a point where successful resistance was possible, but did not develop 
to a stage where the Spaniards could defeat and usurp it. 

The center of anti-Spanish unity was founded in what the Spanish termed 
“el estado.” This was a geographical expression signifying the area that Valdivia 
held in personal encomienda.”* It was these Indians, particularly those of Arauco, 
Tucapel, and Purén, who planned and carried out the revolt of 1553, and who 
assumed leadership of the resistance movement. After the first few years of bitter 
warfare the Spaniards began to imbue the term estado with political connotations, 
hence Don Alonso de Ercilla’s image of “el estado indémito” was much more than 
a flight of poetic fancy.*° 

It is virtually certain that the Indians, in pre-Hispanic days, were in the habit 
of seeking transient familial and friendship alliances in the conduct of war be- 
tween localities. Upon their first major defeat by Valdivia, following which he 
recrossed the Biobio and founded Concepcién, the more intelligent Indian leaders 
voiced a wide call to arms.* The resulting alliance was effective in that it led to 
the downfall of Valdivia, but it had no permanent character. With each new 
Spanish thrust the caciques of the estado had to reform alliances and seek wider 
support for their efforts. In 1556, for example, Lautaro and the chiefs established 
relations with the Indians of Santiago, attempting to incite them to rebellion.** 
Temporary alliances were both frequent and effective. In search of allies the 
chiefs used glass beads, dogs, and various types of Spanish plunder to effect 

Rend oe we gh The area included the Indian localities of Talcamavida, Laucamilla, 





30 Alonso de Ercilla y Zafiiga, ed., José Toribio Medina, La Araucana (5 vols., Santiago, 
1910). Historians and anthropologists seem to be under a strange compulsion to use this poem 
as a prime documentary source. This is not to say that in select instances the practice is not 
warranted, but the wide use to which it has been put must certainly be held in question. 
Everyone knows that there is much truth in it, although seldom is it possible to determine 
precisely where it resides. 

31 Marmolejo, pp. 22-23. It took nearly three years to organize the first rebellion. It is some- 
times implied that the Araucanians were introduced to codperative military effort on a large scale 
through attempted invasions by the Incas. This seems most unlikely because the Incas were held 
at the Maule River, and the Indians occupying this area, as nearly as can be ascertained, were the 
warlike Promaucaes, who were not Araucanians. Nor could the Inca invasions have had anything 
to do with the formation of the estado, since, as we have seen, it was created by the imposition 
of Spanish dominion, without which it at bene Seal ap eee 

32 Idem, pp. 61-62. 
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negotiations.** There also developed a type of Indian mercenary who supplied his 
own weapons and served for a specified length of time at a prearranged scale of 
pay.** 

It seems quite clear that there was no pan-Araucanian sentiment to which the 
estado could appeal. When local chiefs were asked for troops they not uncom- 
monly rejected the request. If they acceded to the demand, they chose the bravest 
man for a leader and dispatched the force under his command. Service was per- 
formed in the estado’s forces for no more consideration than lodging and hos- 
pitable treatment. In the event of mortality the close relatives of the fallen warrior 
were compensated by the residents of the province in whose defense he died.*® 

Some of the localities simply did not want to fight the Spaniards, preferring 
to make the best of conditions under Spanish rule. The Indians around Angol, 
for instance, joined the Spaniards in war against the estado for a number of years. 
While the estado leaders accused them of subverting the general Indian cause, 
the Angol tribes retaliated with accusations of plunder and theft.** The estado, 
with its own crops destroyed by warfare, never hesitated to raid the stores of 
those who were not immediately allied to the cause. Araucanians who refused 
to fight were subjected to violent reprisal.** Even in the province of Arauco all 
was not unanimity. An old chief was forced to flee with his family and take refuge 
in the Spanish fort in Arauco because he would not support the war, thereby 
giving evidence of pro-Spanish sympathies.** It is difficult to guess how many 
others there might have been. 

By 1594, according to Olaverria, the estado claimed suzerainty over all of 
the allareguas from the Biobio to the Imperial River, and was held in dread by 
all of the Indians as far south as Osorno. The estado was so feared and respected, 
he said, that Indians in the extreme south would break the peace when the chiefs 
of the estado s0 desired.** Nevertheless, the chiefs never succeeded in gaining 
effective suzerainty, even for purposes of war. Authority continued to be local, 

33 Idem, pp. 105, 133. 

34 Juan de Herrera, “Relacién de las cosas de Chile” (CHC, vol. 2, p. 251). 


35 Olaverria, p. 23. 
36 Marmolejo, pp. 126-127. 
37 Idem, p. 83. The Indians around the settlements who were friendly towards the 





King, 1613 (Gay, Il, pp. 270, 279); “Informe de Juan de Xaraquemada” (idem, pp. 241- 
Najera, p. 60). Through acts of terror the estado sometimes forced friendly Indians to 
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rather than central, and codperation was most often found in the realm of 
diplomacy. 

With the turn of the century a more precise political and military division 
was created by the Araucanians. The region between the Biobio and Toltén Rivers 
was divided into three longitudinal strips called butanmapos; they were the sub- 
Andean range, the central valley, and the coastal strip (including the estado). 
Each butanmapo had clearly defined limits and jurisdictions; each had, at least 
in time of war, a principal chief, or toque. It was customary for the chiefs to de- 
bate plans for war in a parliamentary junta in which the three territories were 

represented. Strategy was agreed upon by common consent.*® The relationship 
between the local chiefs and territorial toques is not clear, but it seems likely that 
military power was held to both qualify status and to assure authority. When dis- 
agreement occurred between toques, war between territories could and did some- 
times develop.** 

Gerénimo Pietas, writing around 1729, describes a further development of 
this general schema. At this time the territorial strips had been increased to four 
in number. These provinces were still called butanmapos, but they extended farther 
north and south than did the older territories. This extension of Araucania is mute 
testimony to the growth of Araucanian strength and confidence. In Pietas’ descrip- 
tion each butanmapo had a hierarchy of three superior chiefs: a toqui-guilmen 
(commander) , a guinca-guilmen (field commander) , and a pelqui-guilmen (diplo- 
matic courier). While these officers assumed absolute authority in their positions 
within the province, they were inferior to a toque-general who apparently wielded 
a measure of authority over the whole of Araucania. He further describes a con- 
ventionalization of diplomacy involving three forms for the calling of war. A 
general war could be called for only by the toque-general, and at his own discre- 
tion. When he desired to begin hostilities word was passed to all chiefs through 
a group of sub-chiefs called cones. Only the toque-general could dispatch the 
cones, and in the event of hostilities between the provinces, the fact of being 
called to council by a con was a guarantee of safe conduct. All chiefs attended 
the councils, wherein strategy was planned and forces drawn up. 

War could also be called for by a regional toque. As messenger he sent his 
pelqui-guilmen to the other butanmapos, asking their aid and support, which 
they might or might not give. In the third instance war could be initiated by 
simply attacking the Spaniards. In this event the warring chieftain used force 

40 Bascufian, pp. 39-41. Latcham (La prehistoria chilena, pp. 153-154) considers this to 
be an ancient Mapuche military organization, even though it is first reported almost a century 
after the Spaniards arrived. From what we know of the ancient Mapuche, this would appear to 


be an unduly sophisticated organization. 
41 Idem, pp. 94-99, 144-148; “Relacién de Luis de Valdivia,” 1611 (Gay, Il, pp. 281-282). 
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of arms to enlist the support of the local Indians for his designs.** As incom- 
plete as this description is, it does give evidence of a relatively sophisticated politico- 
military organization which stands in sharp contrast against that of the first 
generation of estado caciques. 

Development of religious beliefs among the Araucanians is a most difficult 
postulation because we know so very little about their pre-Hispanic religious ideas. 
The chroniclers generally agree that the spirits of Araucanian ancesto:. formed 
an important cult, each kinship group having an ultimate progenitor whose spirit 
was called Pillén. This spirit was believed to be immanent, and so could be pro- 
pitiated. Before going into battle the Indians sometimes sought divination from 
oracles, and once having gained a victory in a given locality through the inter- 
cession of supernatural forces, they believed that they could not lose a subsequent 
battle in that particular place.** Given the immediate religious background of the 
chroniclers of the sixteenth century, one in which religious and nationalistic senti- 
ment were perfectly united, and the omnipresent tradition of the Reconquista, 
one must always wonder if the early chroniclers reported what the Indians actually 
believed, or if they instead reflected the paths of their own cognition. 

As the Spaniards made war in the name of an omnipotent God, the Araucan- 
ians appear to have rationalized a deity for their own defense. There were 
innumerable Pillans hovering over every locality, and in the absence of concerted 
missionary effort they doubtless remained. In describing an Araucanian ceremonial 
that he witnessed in 1629 Bascufian depicts an interesting bit of symbolism which 
suggests the evolution of a super-Pillan. The occasion of ceremony was the execu- 
tion of a Spanish captive. Involved in the execution was a lance with three knives 
fixed to its end, representing the three butanmapos. After the captive’s brains 
had been dashed out, his captor took from the lance that knife which represented 
his personal region of Araucania and used it to cut out the victim’s heart. He 
sucked its blood, took tobacco smoke and blew it to the heavens, then passed the 
heart around to the other chiefs for similar usage, after which it was divided and 
eaten.** The three knives symbolized Araucania, and the sucking of blood was a 


42 Gerénimo Pietas, “Noticias sobre las costumbres de los Araucanos” (Gay, II, pp. 489- 
493). 

43 Marmolejo, p. 172; Najera, p. 48; also see Latcham, Le prehistoria chilena, pp. 193-194. 
Cooper (pp. 742-752) makes a noble attempt to unravel the confused threads of early Arau- 
canian religious belief. 

44 Bascufian, pp. 39-43. The author was a captain of Spanish infantry and che son of 
Alvaro Nifiez de Pineda, maestro de campo general, one of Chile’s distinguished soldiers. In 
1629 the Araucanians crossed the Biobio and fell on Chillin. They captured Bascufian and 
took him back to their stronghold. His captivity was one of those story book affairs, almost 
too romantic and dramatic to be real. He was befriended by Maulican, a powerful chieftain 
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form of thanksgiving to the Pillan for victory. This ceremony closely approaches 
the abstraction of Home, Country, and God. 

Later in his captivity Bascufian had occasion to spend several days in the com- 
pany of one of the small sons of a chief. One afternoon he asked the child if 
he would like to learn how to pray. The boy answered affirmatively; he had already 
learned something of prayers from a Spanish captive. With little instruction the 
child recited the Pater Noster in Spanish, but without understanding what it was 
he was reciting. Bascufian, speaking Araucanian fluently, decided to teach him 
in the Araucanian tongue. The child was delighted to understand the recitation. 
The trenchant Bascufian then asked him if he understood the idea behind the 
prayer. Yes indeed, was the reply. God could be none other than a great Pillan, 
superior to other Pillans.** Bascufian registered satisfied delight. The question is, 
should he have been so delighted? 

In order to maintain a spirit of unqualified resistance the leaders of the estado, 
who manipulated majority opinion, instituted indoctrinational forms for boys and 
youths. Beginning at six years of age boys were taught the use of military weapons. 
By observing him the boy’s tutors would decide which weapon he was most pro- 
ficient with, and then he would be trained as a specialist in the use of that weapon. 
At the same time he was arduously trained in running and swimming.** Another 
type of training begun at this early age was the torture of Spanish captives. The 


boys were given knives and living Spaniards, then instructed in the arts of slow 
dissection, roasting, and eating.* They were further required to memorize certain 
verses which recounted Spanish offenses since the beginning of the war, and were 
made to recite them at the command of their elders. In this way a boy became 
a man with a clearly fixed purpose in life. As a youth the Araucanian would speak 
thus of his lance: 


This is my master: it does not order me to dig for gold, or carry food or firewood, nor 
to herd cattle, or to follow it about. And since this master sustains my liberty, it is 
with him that I wish to pass.*® 


There was seldom talk of peace in the estado. Even a chief, if he dared speak 


of the estado, and likewise the son of a farnous warrior. When the other chiefs learned of 
Bascufian’s identity they demanded his head to use es a trophy to incite peaceful Indians to war. 
By chicanery and ruse Maulican saved him, and after some months of comfortable captivity 
returned him to his own people. His account of the adventure is invaluabie, although it is some- 
what tiresome to read. He was a creole and educated in Chile. He apparently felt compelled 
arent pertabcemel, woo? os wagers ogee hence his excessive quotation 
from and reference to classical authors. 

45 Bascufian, pp. 155-156. Also see Cérdoba y Figueroa, Historia de Chile (CHC, vol. 2, 
p. 26). 

46 Olaverria, p. 23. 

47 Najera, p. 60. 48 Idem, pp. 61, 105. 
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of peace in war council, could be cut down on the spot by the nearest soldier. 
Apparently it was quite common for the warriors to kill any Indian who spoke 
of peace, or who was suspected of having the word in his mouth. Najera describes 
a rigorous “inquisition” by the warriors to suppress the minority who wanted to 
farm rather than fight. Christianity was also forbidden. In the course of time 
many Indians were introduced to its tenets through close contact with the Spanish, 
especially the Indians who lived around the Spanish settlements. After the disaster 
of 1598, of course, the towns were no more. Many of the Indians had become 
reconciled to Spanish occupation and were genuinely converted to Christianity. 
Now they were exposed to the mercy of the estado’s inquisitors. From what we 
know, it did not go well with them.** Standing in opposition to Christianity was 
an apparently well-defined Araucanian concept, to wit: the Indian way of life is 
the only one; those who die in war against the Spanish go to another land where 
they enjoy more women and luxuries than they ever had in this life; there is nothing 
to fear in death. 

Araucanian opposition to Spanish intrusion was not confined to the field of 
battle. At all times they waged psychological warfare with consummate skill. 
While they always celebrated a victory over the Spaniards, and let the settlers 
know of their celebration, they never disclosed the identity of the fort or com- 
munity that had fallen.®* With great finesse they obstructed Spanish intelligence, 
keeping the enemy in a state of worried ignorance. It is relatively certain that 
human flesh was not eaten by the Araucanians in pre-Hispanic times except in 
times of dire necessity.°* With the advent of the Spanish invasion, however, the 
eating of Spaniards became institutionalized. Time and time again the chroniclers 
tell of Spaniards being eaten, in whole and in part, and sometimes, their horses 
with them. Since there does not appear to have been a tradition to support this 
practice, nor any magical or superstitious belief connected with the act, it seems 
reasonable to assume that it was developed for its propaganda value. This would 
represent an intended clash of values. Discovering the abhorrence with which the 
Christians viewed cannibalism, the Araucanians appear to have developed it as 
a cultural opposite, a symbol of resistance. The great chief of Arauco, Caupolican, 
in hurling a challenge at Governor Garcia Hurtado de Mendoza, boasted that 


49 Idem, pp. 100, 119, 60, 163, 70; “Tratado de la importancia y utilidad que ay en dar 
por exclaves « los indies rebelades de Chile,” 1599 (José Teribio Medina, Biblioteca hispano- 
chilena, 1523-1817, 3 vols., Santiago, 1897-99), vol. 2, p. 13. 

50 Olaverria, p. 40. 

51 Najera, pp. 75-76, 98, 100. 

52 See Cooper, p. 732 and José Toribio Medina, Las aborigines de Chile (Santiago, 1952), 
pp. 220-221. Marmolejo (p. 57) states that in the spring of 1556 the Indians were visited by a 
ey eee In the aftermath of famine the Indians turned to cannibalism 


as a means of 
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he had eaten the previous governor (Valdivia) and would do the same with him. 
In some cases, even the well-picked bones of Spaniards were consumed in wine 
after being burned and powdered, the idea being that no memory of the Spaniards 
should remain.** 

Another Araucanian device was the making of flutes from Spanish shinbones, 
most often extracted while the victim was still alive. On occasion the victim was 
forced to play his threnody on his own shin bones.®® After the Indians developed 
their own cavalry they used the shinbones in lieu of trumpets. Najera describes 
the sound they made as one which was doleful and morose, producing depression 
in those who heard it.5* One can but imagine the effect on the settlers produced 
by a night-riding horde, sweeping over the country side, accompanied by its 
unearthly music. 

The Araucanians had still other ways to indicate their scorn for Spanish cul- 
ture. On occasions they cut limbs and made crosses upon which to crucify their 
captives before roasting and eating them."’ In their treatment of captive Spanish 
women the Indians made calculated mockery of the enemy’s institutions. The 
conquerors’ ladies were highly prized by the chiefs, who used them as concubinary 
slaves. In 1605 a new Spanish governor, Don Alonso Garcia Ramén, came down 
from Lima with 1000 troops. With this show of force he opened negotiations 
with the caciques of the estado for return of female captives, offering Indian 
hostages in exchange. The chiefs of Arauco decided to part with some of their 
prizes, and at the appointed time produced the prisoners. Before waiting husbands 
and fathers the women appeared, calloused, lousy, naked below the waist, and, 
more often than not, visibly pregnant.** Now we know that the Araucanians had 
the same ideas of physical propriety as did the Spaniards. Both made the same 
distinction as to public and private parts of the anatomy.”® It was by intention 
alone that the chiefs of Arauco forced their unfortunate victims to appear thus 
before their menfolk. The chiefs of Purén, although they liked the Spanish no 
better, provided coverings with which their captives could hide their shame. 

The foregoing brief review of Araucanian culture in its history has embraced 
the outward manifestations of change rather than its internal mutations. Two 
principal aims have directed the study: one intended to restore the chronology 

53 Garcia Hurtado de Mendoza, “Relacién” (Gay, I, pp. 183-184). 

54 Najera, p. 54. 

55 Idem, pp. 53-54, 54-57. 

56 Idem, p. 115. 

57 Idem, p. 58. 

58 Najera, pp. 118, 67-71. The author also stated that over 500 Spanish women had 
been taken captive and at the time of writing some 200 remained in captivity (pp. 37-38). 

59 Idem, pp. 46-47. 

60 Idem, p. 69. 
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which is so basic to cultural history; the other to divert study of the problem of 
Araucanian resistance from narrow analysis of Spanish strength and weakness. 
It is apparent that understanding is to be found in the sphere of Araucanian 


the surface.** With more intensified study, surface appearances which now seem 
to be certainties will doubtless be proved to be more apparent than real. Even 
so, we can better understand why an observation made by an historian in the 
middle of the eighteenth century could, with small exception, have been made in 
the sixteenth: 


In a short time the Spanish conquered the of the American 

Foe sang Ane pe ones ge ap a ee pet Reggae 
have elapsed since the beginning of this conquest have not sufficed to end it with 
J Seamemreqpaint tage! or Seago iture of fifty million pesos 
5 ts, nor the effusion of blood that has been spilled done so, 
ame the King declared this war to be equal to those of 
Italy. pag) oy team >t. ng omar ee 
iobio River to the Straits of Chiloé, a hundred and fifty leagues 
Catiiien dtl ea nen. Ba iv Gitte off Gio ene te Gone 
ortified towns pera wae Valdivia: the Indians live in inde- 
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61 One such problem is suggested by the sources. In pre-Hispanic days the Araucanians 
ey Saas Oaeieerey wena sae Eee eosin & ant & de 


Bastida to Don Garcia Hurtado de Mendoza, Nov. 15, 1563 (CHC, vol. 29, p. 498); Olaverria, 
pp. 36-38; Marmolejo, pp. 76-77; Najera, p. 23. The implications suggested in a shift of basic 
economy are highly significant and require further investigation. 

62 Cérdoba y Figueroa, Historia de Chile (CHC, vol. 2, p. 29). His statistics seem to be 
far from the mark. In 1664 the casualty figures, as Latcham reports them, were 29,000 Spaniards 
and 60,000 Indian allies (“La capacidad guerrera de los Araucanos,” p. 58). 
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